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THE SUMMING UP 


By SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


that during the year that followed my 

first success as a dramatist I had done 
so, for I met then many persons of conse- 
quence and it might have proved an inter- 
esting document. At that period the con- 
fidence of the people in the aristocracy and 
the landed gentry had been shattered by the 
muddle they had made of things in South 
Africa, but the aristocracy and the landed 
gentry had not realized this and they pre- 
served their old self-confidence. At certain 
political houses I frequented they still 
talked as though to run the British Empire 
were their private business. It gave me a 
peculiar sensation to hear it discussed, when 
a general election was in the air, whether 
Tom should have the Home Office and 
whether Dick would be satisfied with Ire- 
land. I do not suppose that anyone today 
reads the novels of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
but dull though they may be, my recollec- 
tion is that some of them give a very good 
picture of what the life of the ruling class 
was then. Novelists were still much con- 
cerned with it and even writers who had 
never known a lord thought it necessary to 
write largely about persons of rank. It 
would astonish anyone now who looked at 
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the playbills of the day to see how many 
of the characters were titled. Managers 
thought that they attracted the public, and 
actors liked to portray them. But as the 
political importance of the arictocracy dwin- 

led the public took less interest in it. Play- 
goers began to be ready to observe the 
actions of people of their own class, the 
well-to-do merchants and professional men 
who were then conducting the affairs of the 
country; and the rule, though never formu- 
lated, prevailed that the writer should not 
introduce persons of title unless they were 
essential to his theme. It was still impossible 
to interest the public in the lower classes. 
Novels and plays that dealt with them were 
very generally considered sordid. It will be 
curious to see that if now that these classes 
have acquired political power the public at 
large will take the same interest in their 
lives that for so long it took in the lives of 
the titled, and for a while in the lives of the 
opulent bourgeoisie. 

During this period I met persons who 
by their rank, fame or position might very 
well have thought themselves destined to 
become historical figures. I did not find 
them as brilliant as my fancy had painted 
them. The English are a political nation 
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and I was often asked to houses where poli- 
tics were the ruling interest. I could not 
discover in the eminent statesmen I met 
there any marked capacity. I concluded, 
perhaps rashly, that no great degree of in- 
telligence was needed to rule a nation. 
Since then I have known in various coun- 
tries a good many politicians who have at- 
tained high office. I have continued to be 
puzzled by what seemed to me the medi- 
ocrity of their minds. I have found them 
ill-informed upon the ordinary affairs of 
life and I have not often discovered in them 
either subtlety of intellect or liveliness of 
imagination. At one time I was inclined to 
think that they owed their illustrious posi- 
tion only to their gift of speech, for it must 
be next door to impossible to rise to power 
in a democratic community unless you can 
catch the ears of the public; and the gift 
of speech, as we know, is not often accom- 
panied by the power of thought. But since 
I have seen statesmen, who did not seem to 
me very clever, conduct public affairs with 
reasonable success I cannot but think I was 
wrong: it must be that to govern a nation 
you need a specific talent and that this may 
very well exist without general ability. In 
the same way I have known men of affairs 
who have made great fortunes and brought 
vast enterprises to prosperity, but in every- 
thing unconcerned with their business ap- 
pear to be devoid even of common sense. 


Nor was the conversation that I heard 
then as clever as I had expected. It seldom 
gave you much to think about. It was easy, 
though not always ; gay, amiable and super- 
ficial. Serious topics were not dealt with, 
for there was a feeling that to discuss them 
in general company was embarrassing, and 
the fear of “shop” seemed to prevent people 
from speaking of the subjects in which they 
were most interested. So far as I could 
judge, conversation consisted in little more 
than a decorous badinage; but it was not 
often that you heard a witticism worth re- 
peating. One might have thought that the 
only use of culture was to enable one to talk 
nonsense with distinction. 


I have been called cynical. I have been 
accused of making men out worse than they 
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are. I do not think I have done this. All I 
have done is to bring into prominence cer- 
tain traits that many writers shut their eyes 
to. I think what has chiefly struck me in 
human beings is their lack of consistency. 
I have never seen people all of a piece. It 
has amazed me that the most incongruous 
traits should exist in the same person and 
for all that yield a plausible harmony. I 
have often asked myself how characteristics, 
seemingly irreconcilable, can exist in the 
same person. I have known crooks who 
were capable of self-sacrifice, sneak-thieves 
who were sweet-natured and harlots for 
whom it was a point of honor to give good 
value for money. The only explanation I 
can offer is that so instinctive is each one’s 
conviction that he is unique in the world, 
and privileged, that he feels that, however 
wrong it might be for others, what he for 
his part does, if not natural and right, is at 
least venial. The contrast that I have found 
in people has interested me, but I do not 
think I have unduly emphasized it. The 
censure that has from time to time been 
passed on me is due perhaps to the fact that 
I have not expressly condemned what was 
bad in the characters of my invention and 
praised what was good. It must be a fault 
in me that I am not gravely shocked at the 
sins of others unless they personally affect 
me, and even when they do I have learnt 
at last generally to excuse them. It is meet 
not to expect too much of others. You 
should be grateful when they treat you well, 
but unperturbed when they treat you ill. 
“For every one of us,” as the Athenian 
Stranger said, “is made pretty much what 
he is by the bent of his desires and the 
nature of his soul.” It is want of imagina- 
tion that prevents people from seeing things 
from any point of view but their own, and 
it is unreasonable to be angry with them 
because they lack this faculty. 

I think I could be justly blamed if I saw 
only people’s faults and were blind to their 
virtues. I am not conscious that this is the 
case. There is nothing more beautiful than 
goodness and it has pleased me very often 
to show how much of it there is in persons 
who by common standards would be re- 
lentlessly condemned. I have shown it be- 
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cause I have seen it. It has seemed to me 
sometimes to shine more brightly in them 
because it was surrounded by the darkness 
of sin. I take the goodness of the good for 
granted and I am amused when I discover 
their defects or their vices; I am touched 
when I see the goodness of the wicked and 
I am willing enough to shrug a tolerant 
shoulder at their wickedness. I am not my 
brother’s keeper. I cannot bring myself to 
judge my fellows; I am content to obser\ 
them. My observation has led me to be- 
lieve that, all in all, there is not so much 
difference between the good and the bad as 
the moralists would have us believe. 


DO NOT know a better training for a 

writer than to spend some years in the 
medical profession. I suppose that you can 
learn a good deal about human nature in a 
solicitor’s office; but there on the whole you 
have to deal with men in full control of 
themselves. They lie perhaps as much as 
they lie to the doctor, but they lie more 
consistently, and it may be th-c for the 
solicitor it is not so necessary to know the 
truth. He sees human nature from a spe- 
cialized standpoint. But the doctor, espe- 
cially the hospital doctor, sees it bare. 
Reticences can generally be undermined; 
very often there are none. Fear for the 
most part will shatter every defense; even 
vanity is unnerved by it. Most people have 
a furious itch to talk about themselves and 
are restrained only by the disinclination of 
others to listen. Reserve is an artificial 
quality that is developed in most of us but 
as the result of innumerable rebuffs. The 
doctor is discreet. It is his business to listen 
and no details are too intimate for his ears. 

But of course human nature may be dis- 
played before you and if you have not the 
eyes to see you will learn nothing. If you 
are hidebound with prejudice, if your tem- 
per is sentimental, vou can go through the 
wards of a hospital and be as ignorant of 
man at the end as you were at the begin- 
ning. If you want to get any benefit from 
such an experience you must have an open 
mind and an interest in human beings. 

I do not particularly want to talk and I 
am very willing to listen. I do not care if 
people are interested in me or not. I have 
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no desire to impart any knowledge I have 
to others nor do I feel the need to correct 
them if they are wrong. You can get a 
great deal of entertainment out of tedious 
people if you keep your head. I remember 
being taken for a drive in a foreign country 
by a kind lady who wanted to show me 
around. Her conversation was composed 
entirely of truisms and she had so large a 
vocabularly of hackneyed phrases that I de- 
spaired of remembering them. But one re- 
mark she made has stuck in my memory as 
have few witticisms; we passed a row of 
little houses by the sea and she said to me: 
“Those are week-end bungalows, if you 
understand what I mean; in other words 
they’re bungalows that people go to on Sat- 
urdays and leave on Mondays.” I should 
have been sorry to miss that. 


I would not claim for a moment that 
those years I spent in St. Thomas’s Hospital 
gave me a complete knowledge of human 
nature. I do not suppose anyone can hope 
to have that. I have been studying it, con- 
sciously and subconsciously, for forty years 
and I still find men unaccountable ; people 
I know intimately can surprise me by some 
action of which I never thought them capa- 
ble or by the discovery of some trait exhibit 
a side of themselves that I never even 
suspected. It is possible that my training 
gave me a warped view, for at St. Thomas’s 
the persons I came in contact with were for 
the most part sick and poor and ill-edu- 
cated. I have tried to guard against this. 
I have tried also to guard against my own 
prepossessions. I have no natural trust in 
others. I am more inclined to expect them 
to do ill than to do good. This is the price 
one has to pay for having a sense of humor. 
A sense of humor leads you to take pleasure 
in the discrepancies of human nature; it 
leads you to mistrust great professions and 
look for the unworthy motive that they 
conceal; thé disparity between appearance 
and reality diverts you and you are apt 
when you cannot find it to create it. You 
tend to close your eyes to truth, beauty and 
goodness because they give no scope to your 
sense of the ridiculous. The humorist has a 
quick eye for the humbug; he does not al- 
ways recognize the saint. But if to see men 
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one-sidedly is a heavy price to pay for a 
sense of humor there is a compensation that 
has a value too. You are not angry with 
peop!e when you laugh at them. Humor 
teaches tolerance, and the humorist, with 
a smile and perhaps a sigh, is more likely 
to shrug his shoulders than to condemn, He 
does not moralize, he is content to under- 
stand; and it is true that to understand is 
to pity and forgive. 

I have seen men through my own idio- 
syncrasies. A buoyant, optimistic, healthy 
and sentimental person would have seen the 
same people quite differently. I can only 
claim to have seen them coherently. Many 
writers seem to me not to observe at all, but 
to create their characters in stock sizes from 
images in their own fancy. They are like 
draughtsmen who draw their figures from 
recollections of the antique and have never 
attempted to draw from the liv'ng model. 
At their best they can only give living shape 
to the fantasies of their own minds. If their 
minds are noble they can give you noble 
ficures and perhaps it does not matter if 
they lack the infinite complications of com- 
mon life. 


I have always worked from the living 
model. I remember that once in the dissect- 
ing room when I was going over my “part” 
with the demonstrator, he asked me what 
some nerve was and I did not know. He 
told me; whereupon I rémonstrated, for it 
was in the wrong place. Nevertheless he 
insisted that it was the nerve I had been in 
vain looking for. I complained of the ab- 
normality and he, smiling, said that in anat- 
omy it was the normal that was uncommon. 
I was only annoyed at the time, but the re- 
mark sank into my mind and since then it 
has been forced upon me that it was true of 
man as we'l as of anatomy. The normal is 
what you find but rarely. The normal is an 
ideal. It is a picture that one fabricates of 
the average characteristics of men, and to 
find them all in a single man is hardly to be 
expected. It is this false picture that the 
writers I have spoken of take as their model 
and it is because they describe what is so 
exceptional that they seldom achieve the 
effect of life. Selfishness and kindliness, 
idealism and sensuality, vanity, shyness, dis- 
































interestedness, courage, laziness, nervous- 
ness, obstinacy, and diffidence, they can all 
exist in a single person and form a plausible 
harmony. It has taken a long time to per- 
suade readers of the truth of this. 


I do not suppose men in past centuries 
were any different from the men we know, 
but they must surely have appeared to their 
contemporaries more of a piece than they 
do to us now, or writers would not have 
thus represented them. It seemed reasona- 
ble to describe every man in his humor. 
The miser was nothing but miserly, the fop 
foppish, and the glutton gluttonous. It 
never occurred to anyone that the miser 
might be foppish and gluttonous; and yet 
we see constantly people who are; still less, 
that he might be an honest and upright 
man with a disinterested zeal for public 
service and a genuine passion for art. When 
novelists began to disclose the diversity that 
they had found in themselves or seen in 
others they were accused of maligning the 
human race. So far as I know the first 
novelist who did this with deliberate inten- 
tion was Stendhal in Le Rouge et le Noir. 
Contemporary criticism was outraged. Even 
Sainte-Beuve, who needed only to look into 
his own heart to discover that contrary 
qualities could exist side by side in some 
kind of harmony, took him to task. Julien 
Sorel is one of the most interesting charac- 
ters that a novelist has ever created. For 
the first three quarters of the novel he is 
perfectly consistent. Sometimes he fills you 
with horror; sometimes he is entirely sym- 
pathetic; but he has an inner coherence, so 
that though vou often shudder you accept. 

But it was long before Stendhal’s example 
bore fruit. Balzac, with all his genius. drew 
his characters after the old models. He gave 
them his own immense vitality so that you 
accept them as real; but in fact they are 
humors as definitely as are the characters of 
old comedy. His people are unforgettable, 
but they are seen from the standpoint of the 
ruling passion that affected those with 
whom they were brought in contact. I sup- 
pose it is a natural prepossession of man- 
kind to take people as though they were 
homogeneous. It is evidently less trouble to 
make up ones mind about a man one way 
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or the other and dismiss suspense with the 
phrase, he’s one of the best or he’s a dirty 
dog. It is disconcerting to find that the 
savior of his country may be stingy or that 
the poet who has opened new horizons to 
our consciousness may be a snob. Our nat- 
urd] egoism leads us to judge people by 
their relations to ourselves. We want them 
to be certain things to us, and for us that is 
what they are; because the rest of them is 
no good to us, we ignore it. 

These reasons perhaps explain why there 
is so great a disinclination to accept the at- 
tempts to portray man with his incongruous 
and diverse qualities and why people turn 
away with dismay when candid biographies 
reveal the truth about famous persons, It 
is distressing to think that the composer of 
the quintet in the Meistersinger was dis- 
honest in money matters and treacherous to 
those who had benefited him. But it may be 
that he could not have had great qualities 
if he had not also had great failings. I do 
not believe they are right who say that the 
defects of famous men should be ignored; 
I think it is better that we should know 
them. Then, though we are conscious of 
having faults as glaring as theirs, we can 
believe that that is no hindrance to our 
achieving also something of their virtues. 


It is dangerous to let the public behind 
the scenes. They are easily disillusioned 
and then thev are angry with you, for it was 
the i"lusion thev loved: they do not under- 
stand that what interests vou is the wav in 
which you have created .the_ illusion. 
Anthony Trollone ceased to be read for 
thirtv vears hecanse he confessed that he 
wrote at regular hours and took care to get 
the best price he could for his work. 

But for me the race now is nearly run 
and it would ill become me to conceal the 
truth. Let those who like me take me as I 
am and let the rest leave me. I have more 
character than brains and more brains than 
specific gifts. I said something of this sort 
manv vears ago to a charming and distin- 
guished critic. I do not know what led me 
to do so. It was at Montdidier, during the 
first months of the war, and we were lunch- 
ing there on our way to Péronne.. We had 
been very hard-worked for some days and 
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it was a pleasure to linger over a meal that 
seemed to our healthy appetites uncom- 
monly good. I suppose I was flushed with 
wine and I daresay excited by the discov- 
ery, from a statue in the market-place, that 
Montdidier was the birthplace of Parmen- 
tier, who introduced the potato into France. 
Anyhow, as we idled over our coffee and 
liqueurs I was moved to give an acute and 
candid analysis of my talent. I was discon- 
certed some years later to read it, almost in 
my very words, in the columns of an impor- 
tant paper. I was a trifle vexed, for it is a 
very different thing to tell the truth about 
yourself and to have somebody else tell it, 
and I shou'd have liked the critic to do me 
the compliment of saying that he had heard 
it all from my own lips. But I chid myself. 
I thought it very natural that he should like 
to think that he had so much perspicacity. 
And it was the truth. It has been a little 
unfortunate for me, since the critic is de- 
servedly influential and what he said in this 
article has been very generally repeated. 


I am told that there are natural singers 
and made singers. Though he must. have 
something of a voice the made singer owes 
the better part of his accomplishments to 
training; with taste and musical abi'ity he 
can eke out the relative poverty of his organ 
and his singing can afford a great deal of 
pleasure, especially to the connoisseur: but 
he will never move you as vou are moved 
to ectasy by the nure, birdlike notes of the 
natural singer. The natural singer mav- be 
inadequately trained. he may have neither 
tact nor knowledge, he mav outrave all the 
canons of art, but.such is the magic of his 
voice that vou are cantivated. Vou forcive 
the liberties he takes. his vulearities, his ap- 
peals to ohvious emotion, when those heav- 
enlv sounds enchant vour ear. I am a made 
writer. But it would be vanity if I thought 
that such resu'ts as I have achieved on 
mvself were due to a desien that I delib- 
erately carried out. I was drawn to various 
courses by very simple motives and it is only 
on looking back that I discover mvself sub- 
consciously working to a certain end. The 
end was to develop my character and so 
make up for the deficiencies in my natural 
gifts. 
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I have often heard writers complain that 
they wanted to write but had nothing to 
write about, and I remember one distin- 
guished author telling me that she was 
reading through some books in which were 
epitomized all the plots that had ever been 
used in order to find a theme. I have never 
found myself in such a predicament. Swift, 
as we know, who claimed that he could 
write on any subject whatever, when he was 
challenged to write a discourse on a broom- 
stick acquitted himself very creditably. I 
am almost inclined to say that I could not 
spend an hour in anyone’s company without 
getting the material to write at least a 
readable story about him. 

Reverie is the groundwork of creative 
imagination; it is the privilege of the artist 
that with him it is not as with other men an 
escape from reality, but the means by which 
he accedes to it. His reverie is purposeful. 
It affords him a delight in comparison with 
which the pleasures of sense are pale and it 
affords him the assurance of his freedom. 


In my youth, when my instinctive feeling 
about a book differed from that of authori- 
tative critics I did not hesitate to conclude 
that I was wrong. I did not know how 
often critics accept the conventional view 
and it never occurred to me that they could 
talk with assurance of what they did not 
know very much about. It was long before 
I realized that the only thing that mattered 
to me in a wérk of art was what I thought 
about it. I have acquired now a certain 
confidence in my own judement, for I have 
noticed that what I felt instinctively forty 
years avo about the writers I read then, and 
what I would not heed because it did not 
agree with current opinion, is now pretty 
generally accepted. For all that I still read 
a great deal of criticism, for I think it a 
very agreeable form of literary composition. 
One does not always want to be reading to 
the ‘profit of one’s soul and there is no 
pleasanter wav of idling awav an hour or 
two than reading a volume of criticism. It 
is diverting to agreé: it is diverting to 
differ: and it is alwavs interesting to know 
what an intellicent man has to sav about 
some writer, Henrv Moore, for instance, 
whom you have never had occasion to read. 
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But the only important thing in a book 
is the meaning it has for you; it may have 
other and much more profound meanings 
for the critic, but at second hand they can 
be of small service to you. I do not read a 
book for the book’s sake, but for my own. 
It is not my business to judge it, but to 
absorb what I can of it, as the ameeba 
absorbs a particle of a foreign body, and 
what I cannot assimilate has nothing to do 
with me. I am not a scholar, a student ora 
critic; I am a professional writer and now I 
read only what is useful to me profession- 
ally. Anyone can write a book that will 
revolutionize the ideas that have been held 
for centuries on the Ptolemies and I shall 
contentedly leave it unread; he can describe 
an incredibly adventurous journey in the 
heart of Patagonia and I shall remain igno- 
rant of it. There is no need for the writer 
of fiction to be an expert on any subject but 
his own; on the contrary, it is hurtful to 
him, since, human nature being weak, he is 
hard put to it to resist the temptation of 
inappositely using his special knowledge. 
The novelist is ill-advised to be too tech- 
nical. The practice, which came into fash- 
ion in the nineties, of using a multitude of 
cant terms is tiresome. It should be possible 
to give verisimilitude without that, and 
atmosphere is dearly bought at the price 
of tediousness.. The novelist should know 
something about the great issues that oc- 
cupy men, who are his topics, but it is gen- 
erally enough if he knows a little. He must 
avoid pedantry at all costs. But even at that 
the field is vast and I have tried to limit 
myself to such works as were sigmificant to 
my purpose. You can never know enough 
about your characters. Biographies and 
reminiscences, technical works. will give you 
often an intimate detail, a telling touch, a 
revealing hint, that you might never have 
got from a living model. People are hard to 
know. It is a slow business to induce them 
to tell vou the particular things about them- 
selves that can be of use to vou. Thev have 
the disadvantage that often vou cannot look 
at them and put them aside, as vou can a 
book, and vou have to réad the whole 
volume, as it were, only to learn that it had 
nothing much to tell you. 
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Persons, who are anxious to write, some- 
times pay me the compliment of asking me 
to tell them of certain books necessary for 
them to read. J do. They seldom read 
them, for they seem to have little curiosity. 
They do not care what their predecessors 
have done. English writers think they know 
everything that it is neecssary to know of 
the art of fiction when they have read two 
or three novels by Mrs. Woolf, one by E. 
M. Forster, several by D. H. Lawrence and, 
oddly enough, the Forsyte Saga. It is true 
that contemporary literature has a vividness 
of appeal that classical literature can never 
have and it is well for a young writer to 
know what his contemporaries are writing 
about and how. But there are fashions in 
literature and it is not easy to tell what 
intrinsic value there is in a style of writing 
that happens to be the vogue at the mo- 
ment. An acquaintance with the great 
works of the past serves as a very good 
standard of comparison. I have sometimes 
wondered whether it is due to their igno- 
rance that many young writers, notwith- 
standing their facility and cleverness, their 
skillful technique, so frequently fizzle out. 
They write two or three books that are not 
only brilliant, but mature, and then they 
are done for. But that is not what enriches 
the literature of a country. For that you 
must have writers who can produce not just 
two or three books, but a great body of 
work. Of course it will be uneven, because 
so many fortunate circumstances must go 
together to produce a masterpiece; but a 
masterpiece is more likely to come as the 
culminating point of a laborious career than 
as the lucky fluke of an untaught genius. 
The writer can only be fertile if he renews 
himself and he can only renew himself if his 
soul is constantly enriched by fresh experi- 
ence. There is no more fruitful source of 
this than the enchanting exploration of the 
great literatures of the past. 


For the production of a work of art is not 
the result of a miracle. It requires prepa- 
ration. The soil, be it ever so rich, must be 
fed. By taking thought, by deliberate ef- 
fort, the artist must enlarge, deepen and 
diversify his personality. Then the soil must 
lie fallow. Like the bride of Christ, the 
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artist waits for the illumination that shall 
bring forth a new spiritual life. He does 
about his ordinary avocations with patience; 
the subconscious does its mysterious busi- 
ness; and then, suddenly springing, you 
might think from nowhere, the idea is pro- 
duced. But like the corn that was sown on 
stony ground it may easily wither away ; 
it must be tended with anxious care. All 
the power of the artist’s mind must be set 
to work on it. 


But I am not impatient with the young 
when, only at their request, I insist, I advise 
them to read Shakespeare and Swift, and 
they tell me that they read Gulliver’s 
Travels in their nursery and Henry IV at 
school ; and if they find Vanity Fair unen- 
durable and Anna Karenina footling it is 
their own affair. No reading is worth while 
unless you enjoy it. There is at least this to 
be said for them that they do not suffer 
from the self-conceit of knowledge. They 
are not withdrawn by a wide culture from 
sympathy with the common run of men 
who are after all their material. They are 
nearer to their fellows and the art they 
practice is not a mystery, but a craft on the 
same footing as any other. They write 
novels and plays as unaffectedly as other 
men build motorcars. This is much to the 
good. For the artist, the writer especially, 
in the solitariness of his own mind con- 
structs a world that is different from other 
men’s; the idiosyncrasy that makes him a 
writer separates him from them and the 
paradox emerges that though his aim is to 
describe them truthfully his gift prevents 
him from knowing them as they really are. 
It is as though he wanted urgently to see a 
certain thing and by the act of looking at it 
drew before it a veil that obscured it. The 
writer stands outside the very action he is 
engaged in. He is the comedian who never 
quite loses himself in the part, for he is at 
the same time spectator and actor. It is all 
very well to say that poetry is emotion re- 
membered in tranquillity; but a poet’s emo- 
tion is specific, a poet’s rather than a man’s, 
and it is never quite disinterested. That is 
why women with their instinctive common 
sense have so often found the love of poets 
unsatisfying. It may be that the writers of 
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the present day, who seem to be so much 
nearer to their raw material, ordinary men 
among ordinary men, rather than artists in 
an alien crowd, may break down the barrier 
that their peculiar gift cannot but raise and 
so come nearer to the plain truth than has 
ever been done before. But then you have 
to make up your mind about the relations 
between truth and art. 


I had my full share of the intellectual’s 
arrogance and if, as I hope, I have lost it, I 
must ascribe it not to my own virtue or wis- 
dom but to the chance that made me more 
of a traveller than most writers. I am at- 
tached to England, but I have never felt 
myself very much at home there. I have 
always been shy with English people. To 
me England has been a country where I 
had obligations that I did not want to fulfil 
and responsibilities that irked me. I have 
never felt entirely myself until I have put 
at least the Channel between my native 
country and me. Some fortunate persons 
find freedom in their own minds; I, with 
less spiritual power than they, find it in 
travel. While still at Heide’berg I managed 
to visit a good many places in Germany (at 
Munich I saw Ibsen drinking a glass of beer 
at the Maximilianerhof and with a scowl on 
his face reading the paper) and I went to 
Switzerland; but the first real journey I 
made was to Italy. I went primed with 
much reading of Walter Pater, Ruskin and 
John Addington Symonds. I had the six 
weeks of the Easter vacation at my disposal 
and twenty pounds in my pocket. After 
going to Genoa and Pisa, where I trudged 
the interminable distance to s‘t for a whi'e 
in the pine wood in which Shelley read 
Sovhocles and wrote verses on a guitar, I 
settled down for the inside of a month in 
Florence in the house of a widow lady, with 
whose daughter I read the Purgatorio, and 
spent laborious days, Ruskin in hand, visit- 
ing the sights. I admired everything that 
Ruskin told me to admire (even that hor- 
rible tower of Giotto) and turned away in 
disgust from what he condemned. Never 
can he have had a more ardent disciple. 
After that I went to Venice, Verona and 
Milan. I returned to England very much 
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pleased with myself and actively contempt- 
uous of anyone who did not share my views 
(and Ruskin’s) of Botticelli and Bellini. | 
was twenty. 

A year later I went to Italy again, travel- 
ling as far down as Naples, and discovered 
Capri. It was the most enchanting spot I 
had ever seen and the following summer I 
spent the whole of my vacation there. Capri 
was then little known. There was no funic- 
ular from the beach to the town. Few peo- 
ple went there in summer and you could 
get board and lodging, with wine included, 
and from your bedroom window a view of 
Vesuvius, for four shillings a day. There 
was a poet there then, a Belgian composer, 


my friend from Heidelberg, Brown, a 
painter or two, a_ sculptor (Harvard 
Thomas) and an American colonel who 


had fought on the Southern side in the 
Civil War. I listened with transport to con- 
versations, up at Anacapri at the colonel’s 
house, or at Morgano’s, the wine shop just 
off the Piazza, when they talked of art and 
beauty, literature and Roman history. I 
saw two men fly at one another’s throats 
because they disagreed over the poetic merit 
of Heredia’s sonnets. I thought it all grand. 
Art, art for art’s sake, was the only thing 
that mattered in the world; and the artist 
alone gave this ridiculous world significance. 
Politics, the learned profes- 
sions—what did they amount to from the 
standpoint of the Absolute? They might 
disagree, these friends of mine (dead, dead 
every jack one of them), about the value of 
a sonnet or the excellence of a Greek bas- 
relief (Greek, my eye! I tell you it’s a 
Roman copy and if I tell you a thing it is 
so); but they were all agreed about this, 
that they burned with a hard, gem-like 
flame. I was too shy to tell them that I had 
written a novel and was halfway through 
another and it was a great mortification to 
me, burning as I was too with a hard, gem- 
like flame, to be treated as a philistine who 
cared for nothing but dissecting dead bodies 
and would seize an unguarded moment to 
give his best friend an enema. 
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PRESENTLY I was qualified. I had al- 

ready published a novel and it had had 
an unexpected success. I thought my for- 
tune was made, and, abandoning medicine 
to become a writer, I went to Spain. I was 
then twenty-three. I was much more igno- 
rant than are, it seems to me, young men of 
that age at the present day. I settled down 
in Seville. I grew a moustache, smoked 
Filipino cigars, learnt the guitar, bought a 
broad-brimed hat with a flat crown, in 
which I swaggered down the Sierpes, and 
hankered for a flowing cape, lined with 
green and red velvet. But on account of the 
expense I did not buy it. I rode about the 
countryside on a horse lent me by a friend. 
Life was too pleasant to allow me to give an 
undivided attention to literature. My plan 
was to spend a year there till I had learnt 
Spanish, then go to Rome which I knew 
only as a tripper and perfect my superficial 
knowledge of Italian, follow that up with a 
journey to Greece where I intended to learn 
the vernacular as an approach to ancient 
Greek, and finally go to Cairo and learn 
Arabic. It was an ambitious programme, 
but I am glad now that I did not carry it 
out. I duly went to Rome (where I wrote 
my first play) but then I went back to 
Spain; for someth‘ng had occurred that I 
had not anticipated. I fe'l in love with 
Seville and the life one led there and inci- 
dentally with a young thing with green eves 
and a gay smile (but I got over that) and I 
could not resist its lure. I returned vear 
after vear. I wandered through the white 
and si'ent streets and strolled alone the 
Guadalquivir, I dawdled about the Cathe- 
dral, I went to bullfights and made licht 
love to pretty little creatures whose de- 
mands on me were no more than my exigu- 
ous means could satisfv. It was heavenly to 
live in Seville in the flower of one’s youth. 
I postnoned my education to a more con- 
venient moment. The result is that I have 
never read the Odyssey but in English and 
I have never achieved mv ambition to read 
A Thousand Nights and a Night in Arabic. 

When the intellicentsia tonk up Russia I, 
remembering that Cato had begun to Jearn 
Greek when he was eighty, set about learn- 
ing Russian, but I had by then lost my 
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youthful enthusiasm; I never got farther 
than being able to read the plays of Che- 
khov and have long since forgotten the little 
I knew. I think now that these schemes of 
mine were a trifle nonsensical. Words-are 
not important, but their meanings, and it is 
of no spiritual advantage that I can see to 
know half-a-dozen languages. I have met 
polyglots ; I have not noticed that they were 
wiser than the rest of us. It is convenient 
if you are travelling in a country to have a 
sufficient smattering of its speech to find 
your way about and get what you want to 
eat; and if it has a considerable literature 
it is pleasant to be able to read it. But such 
a know'edge as this can be acquired easily. 
To attempt to learn more is futile. Unless 
you devote your whole life to it, you will 
never learn to speak the language of another 
country to perfection; you will never know 
its people and its literature with complete 
intimacy. For they, and the literature 
which is their expression, are wrought, not 
only of the actions they perform and the 
words they use, neither of which offer great 
difficulty, but of ancestral instincts, shades 
of feeling that thev have absorbed with their 
mothers’ mi'k, and innate attitudes which 
the foreiener can never quite seize. It is 
hard enough for us to know our own peo- 
ple: we deceive ourse'ves, we English espe- 
cially, if we think we can know those of 
other lands. For the sea-girt isle sets us 
apart and the link that a common relicion 
gave, which once mitivated our insularity, 
was snapned with the Reformation. I think 
then it is merely waste of time to learn 
more than a smattering of foreign tonvues. 
The only excention I would make to this is 
French. For French is the common lan- 
guage of educated men and it is certainly 
convenient to speak it well enough to be 
able to treat of any subject of discourse 
that mav arise. It has great literature: 
other countries, with the exception of Eng- 
land, have great writers, rather than a great 
literature; and its influence on the rest of 
the world has, till the last twenty years, been 
profound. There are limits, however, to the 
excellence with which you should allow 
yourself to speak it. As a matter of prac- 
tice it is good to be on your guard against 
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an Englishman who speaks French perfect- 
ly; he is very likely to be a card-sharper or 
an attaché in the diplomatic service. 


writer with a ready-made story. Facts 

indeed are often very tiresome. They 
will give a suggestion that excites the imag- 
ination, but then are apt to exercise an 
authority that is only pernicious. The classic 
example of this is to be found in Le Rouge 
et le Noir. This is a very great novel, but 
it is generally acknowledged that the end is 
unsatisfactory. The reason is not hard to 
find. Stendhal got the idea for it from an 
incident that at that time made a great stir: 
a young seminarist killed his mistress, was 
tried and guillotined. But Stendhal put 
into Julien Sorel, his hero, not only a great 
deal of himself, but much more of what he 
would have liked to be and was miserably 
conscious that he was not; he created one 
ef the most interesting personages of fiction 
and for fully three quarters of his book 
made him behave with coherence and prob- 
ability; but then he found himself forced 
to return to the facts that had been his in- 
spiration. He could only do this by caus- 
ing his hero to act incongruously with his 
character and his intelligence. The shock is 
so great that you no longer believe, and 
when you do not believe in a novel you are 
no longer held. The moral is that you 
must have the courage to throw your facts 
overboard if they fail to comply with the 
logic of your character. I do not know how 
Stendhal could have ended his novel; but I 
think it would have been hard to find a 
more unsatisfactory end than the one he 
chose. 

I have been blamed because I have 
drawn my characters from living persons, 
and from criticisms that I have read one 
might suppose that nobody had ever done 
this before. That is nonsense. It is the 
universal custom. From the beginning of 
literature authors have had originals for 
their creations. But we know very little 
even of the persons we know most inti- 
mately ; we do not know them well enough 
to transfer them to the pages of a book and 
make human beings out of them. People 


iF is very seldom that life provides the 
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are too elusive, too shadowy, to be copied; 
and they are also too incoherent and con- 
tradictory. The writer does not copy his 
originals; he takes what he wants from 
them, a few traits that have caught his 
attention, a turn of mind that has fired his 
imagination, and therefrom constructs his 
character. He is not concerned whether it 
is a truthful likeness ; he is concerned only 
to create a plausible harmony convenient 
for his own purposes. So different may be 
the finished product from the original that 
it must be a common experience of authors 
to be accused of having drawn a lifelike 
portrait of a certain person when they had 
in mind someone quite different. Further, 
it is just chance whether the author chooses 
his models from persons with whom he is 
intimately connected or not. It is often 
enough for him to have caught a glimpse 
of someone in a tea-shop or chatted with 
him for a quarter of an hour in a ship's 
smoking-room. All he needs is that tiny, 
fertile substratum which he can then build 
up by means of his experience of life, his 
knowledge of human nature and his native 
intuition. 

I have no illusions about my literary posi- 
tion. There are but two important critics 
in my own country who have troubled to 
take me seriously and when clever young 
men write essays about contemporary fiction 
they never think of considering me. I do 
not resent it. It is very natural. I have 
never been a propagandist. The reading 
public has enormously increased during the 
last thirty years and there is a large mass 
of ignorant people who want knowledge 
that can be acquired with little labor. They 
have thought that they were learning some- 
thing when they read novels in which the 
characters delivered their views on the 
burning topics of the day. A bit of love- 
making thrown in here and there made the 
information they were given sufficiently 
palatable. The novel was regarded as a 
convenient pulpit for the dissemination of 
ideas and a good many novelists were will- 
ing enough to look upon themselves as 
leaders of thought. The novels they wrote 
were journalism rather than fiction. They 
had a news value. Their disadvantage was 
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that after a little while they were as un- 
readable as last week’s paper. But the 
demand of this great new public for knowl- 
edge has of late given rise to the production 
of a number of books in which subjects of 
common interest, science, education, social 
welfare and I know not what, are treated 
in non-technical language. Their success 
has been very great and has killed the prop- 
aganda novel. But it is evident that while 
its vogue lasted it seemed much more sig- 
nificant and so offered a better subject of 
discourse than the novel of character or 
adventure. 


I look upon it as very natural then that 
the world of letters should have attached 
no great importance to my work. In the 
drama I have found myself at home in the 
traditional moulds. As a writer of fiction 
I go back, through innumerable genera- 
tions, to the teller of tales round the fire in 
the cavern that sheltered neolithic men. 
I have had some sort of story to tell and it 
has interested me to tell it. To me it has 
been a sufficient object in itself. It has 
been my misfortune that for some time now 
a story has been despised by the intelligent. 
I have read a good many books on the art 
of fiction and all ascribe very small value to 
the plot. From these books you would 
judge that it is only a hindrance to the intel- 
ligent author and a concession that he makes 
to the stupid demands of the public. In- 
deed, sometimes you might think that the 
best novelist is the essayist, and that the 
only perfect short stories have been written 
by Charles Lamb and Hazlitt. 

But the delight in listening to stories is 
as natural to human nature as the delight 
in looking at the dancing and miming out 
of which drama arose. That it exists unim- 
paired is shown by the vogue of the detec- 
tive novel. The most intellectual persons 
read them, with condescension of course, 
but they read them, and why, if not because 
the psychological, the pedagogic, the psy- 
cho-analytic novels which alone their minds 
approve do not give them the satisfaction 
of this particular need? There are a num- 
ber of clever writers who, with all sorts 
of good things in their heads to say and a 
gift for creating living people, do not know 
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what on earth to do with them when they 
have created them. They cannot invent a 
plausible story. Like all writers (and in all 
writers there is a certain amount of hum- 
bug) they make a merit of their limitations 
and either tel] the reader that he can im- 
agine for himself what happens or else 
berate him for wanting to know. They claim 
that in life stories are not finished, situations 
are not rounded off and loose ends are left 
hanging. This is not always true, for at 
least death finishes all our stories; but even 
if it were it would not be a good argument. 


For the novelist claims to be an artist and 
the artist does not copy life, he makes an 
arrangement out of it to suit his own pur- 
poses. Just as the painter thinks with his 
brush and paints the novelist thinks with 
his story; his view of life, though he may 
be unconscious of it, his personality, exist 
as a series of human actions. When you 
look back on the art of the past you can 
hardly fail to notice that artists have seldom 
attached great value to realism. On the 
whole they have used nature to make a 
formal decoration and they have only copied 
it directly from time to time when their 
imagination had taken them so far from it 
that a return was felt necessary. In painting 
and sculpture it might even be argued that 
a very close approximation to reality has 
always announced the decadence of a school. 
In the sculpture of Phidias you see already 
the dullness of the Apollo Belvedere and in 
Raphael’s Miracle at Bolasano the vapidity 
of Bouguereau. Then art can only gain 
new vigor by forcing on nature a new con- 
vention. 


It is a natural desire in the reader to 
want to know what happens to the people 
in whom his interest has been aroused and 
the plot is the means by which you gratify 
this desire. A good story is obviously a diffi- 
cult thing to invent, but its difficulty is a 
poor reason for despising it. It should 
have coherence and sufficient probability 
for the needs of the theme; it should be of 
a nature to display the development of char- 
acter, which is the chief concern of fiction 
at the present day, and it should have com- 
pleteness, so that when it is finally unfolded 
no more questions can be asked about the 
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persons who took part in it. It should have 
like Aristotle’s tragedy a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end. 


OW important is criticism to the au- 

thor? In my twenties the critics said I 
was brutal, in my thirties they said I was 
flippant, in my forties they said I was cyn- 
ical, in my fifties they said I was competent. 
Now in my sixties they say I am superficial. 
I have gone my way, following the course 
I had mapped out for myself, and trying 
with my works to fill out the pattern I 
looked for. I think authors are unwise who 
do not read criticisms. It is salutary to 
train oneself to be no more affected by 
censure than by praise; for of course it is 
easy to shrug one’s shoulders when one finds 
oneself described as a genius, but not so 
easy to be unconcerned when one is treated 
as a nincompoop. The history of criticism 
is there to show that contemporary criticism 
is fallible. It is a nice point to decide how 
far the author should consider it and how 
far ignore it. And such is the diversity of 
opinion that it is very difficult for an author 
to arrive at any conclusion about his merit. 
In England there is a natural tendency to 
despise the novel. The autobiography of 
an insignificant politician, the life of a royal 
courtesan will receive serious critica] con- 
sideration, whereas half-a-dozen novels will 
be reviewed in a bunch by a reviewer who 
is concerned only too often to be amusing 
at their expense. The fact is simply that 
the English are more interested in works 
of information than in works of art. This 
makes it difficult for the novelist to get from 
criticisms of his work anything that will be 
useful to his own development. 

It is a great misfortune to English letters 
that we have not had in this century a 
critic of the class, say, of Saint-Beuve, Mat- 
thew Arnold or even Brunetiére. It is true 
that he would not have occupied himself 
much with current literature, and if we 
may judge by the three I have mentioned, 
had he done so it would have been of no 
direct service to contemporary writers. For 
Sainte-Beuve, as we know, was too envious 
of a form of success he hankered after, but 
never achieved, to treat his contemporaries 
with fairness; and Matthew Arnold’s taste 
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was so much at fault when he dealt with 
French writers of his day that there is no 
reason to suppose it would have been any 
better if he had dealt with English ones, 
Brunetiére had no tolerance; he measured 
writers by hard-and-fast rules and was in- 
capable of seeing merit in those who had 
aims with which he did not sympathize. His 
force of character gave him an influence 
that his talents did not warrant. But not- 
withstanding, writers benefit by a critic who 
is gravely concerned with literature; even 
if they resent him they may be incited by 
antagonism to a clearer definition of their 
own aims. He can provoke in them an ex- 
citement that calls them to more conscious 
effort and his example urges them to take 
their art with a more intense seriousness. 


In one of his dialogues Plato seemingly 
has tried to show the impossibility of criti- 
cism; but in fact he has only shown to what 
extravagance the Socratic method may 
sometimes lead. There is one sort of criti- 
cism that is evidently futile. This is that 
which is written by the critic to compensate 
himself for humiliations he has suffered in 
his early youth. Criticism affords him a 
means of regaining his self-esteem. Because 
at school, unable to adapt himself to the 
standards of that narrow world, he has been 
kicked and cuffed, he will when grown up 
cuff and kick in his turn in order to assuage 
his wounded feelings. His interest is in his 
reaction to the work he is considering, not 
in the reaction it has to him. 


There can seldom have been a greater 
need than now of a critic of authority, for 
the arts are at sixes and sevens. We see 
composers telling stories, painters philoso- 
phizing, and novelists preaching sermons: 
we see poets impatient with their own har- 
mony trying to fit with their verse the other 
harmony of prose, and we see the writers 
of prose trying to force on it the rythms of 
verse. Someone is badly wanted to define 
once more the characters peculiar to the 
several arts and to point out to those who go 
astray that their experiments can lead only 
to their own confusion. It is too much to 
expect that anyone may be found who can 
speak with equal competence in all the 
arts ; but, the demand producing the supply, 
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we may still hope that one of these days a 
critic will arise to ascend the throne once 
occupied by Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold. He could do much. I have read 
Jately two or three books in which a claim 
is made to form an exact science of criti- 
cism. They have not convinced me that 
such a thing is possible. Criticism to my 
mind is a personal matter, but there is 
nothing against that if the critic has a 
great personality. It is dangerous for him 
to look upon his activity as creative. His 
business is to guide, to appraise, and to 
point to new avenues of creation, but if he 
looks upon himself as creative he will be 
more occupied with creation, the most en- 
thralling of human activities, than with the 
functions proper to him. It is perhaps well 
for him to have written a play, a novel and 
some verse, for thus as in no other way can 
he acquire the technique of letters; but he 
cannot be a great critic unless he has 
realized that to create is not his affair. One 
of the reasons why current criticism is so 
useless is that it is done as a side-issue by 
creative writers. It is only natural that they 
should think the sort of thing they do the 
thing best worth doing. The great critic 
should have a sympathy as wide as his 
knowledge is universal. It should be 
grounded not on a general indifference, such 
as makes men tolerant of things they care 
nothing about, but on an active delight in 
diversity. He must be a psychologist and a 
physiologist, for he must know how the 
basic elements of literature are related to 
the minds and bodies of men; and he must 
be a philosopher, for from philosophy he 
will learn serenity, impartiality, and the 
transitoriness of human things. He must 
be familiar not only with the literature of 
his native land. With standards founded 
on the literature of the past, and studious 
of contemporary literature in other coun- 
tries, he will see clearly the trend that litera- 
ture in its evolution is pursuing and so be 
enabled profitably to direct that of his own 
countrymen. He must support himself on 
tradition, for tradition is the expression of 
the inevitable idiosyncrasies of a nation’s 
literature, but he must do everything he can 
to encourage its development in its natural 
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direction. Tradition is a guide and not a 
jailer. He must have patience, firmness and 
enthusiasm. Each book he reads should be 
a new and thrilling adventure; he judges 
it by the universality of his knowledge and 
the strength of his character. In fact the 
great critic must be a great man. He must 
be great enough to recognize with good- 
humored resignation that his work, though 
so important, can have but an ephemeral 
value; for his merit is that he responds to 
the needs of, and points the way to, his own 
generation. A new generation arises with 
other needs, a new way stretches before it; 
he has nothing more to say and is thrown 
with all his works into the dust-heap. 

To spend his life to such an end can only 
be worth his while if he thinks literature 
one of the most important of human pur- 
suits. 

The artist’s egoism is outrageous: it must 
be ; he is by nature a solipsist and the world 
exists only for him to exercise upon it his 
He partakes of life 
only with part of him and never feels the 
common emotions of men with his whole 
being, for however urgent the necessity he 
is an observer as well as an actor. It often 
makes him seem heartless. Women with 
their shrewd sense are on their guard 
against him; they are attracted by him, but 
instinctively feel that they can never com- 
pletely dominate him, which is their desire, 
for they know that somehow he escapes 
them. Has not Goethe, that great lover, 
himself told us how he composed verses in 
the arms of his beloved and with singing 
fingers softly tapped the beat of his hexa- 
meters on her shapely back? The artist 
is ill to live with. He can be perfectly sin- 
cere in his creative emotion and yet there 
is someone else within him who is capable 
of cocking a snook at its exercise. He is 
not dependable. 


But the gods never make any of their 
gifts without adding to it a drawback and 
this multiplicity of the writer that enables 
him, like the gods, to create human beings 
prevents him from achieving perfect truth 
in their creation. Realism is relative. The 
most realistic writer by the direction of his 
interest falsifies his creatures. He sees them 
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through his own eyes. He makes them mere 
self-conscious than they really are. He 
makes them more reflective and more com- 
plicated. He throws himself into them, 
trying to make them ordinary men, but he 
never quite succeeds; for the peculiarity 
that gives him his talent and makes him a 
writer forever prevents him from knowing 
exactly what ordinary men are. It is not 
truth he attains, but merely a transposition 
of his own personality. And the greater 
his talent, the more powerful his individu- 
ality, the more fantastic is the picture of 
life he draws. 


I have never been able to persuade my- 
self that anything except learning to write 
well mattered. Notwithstanding, when men 
in millions are living on the border-line of 
starvation, when freedom in great parts of 
the inhabited globe is dying or dead, when 
a terrible war has been succeeded by another 
during which happiness has been out of 
reach of the great mass of the human race, 
when men are distraught because they can 
see no value in life and the hopes that had 
enabled them for so many centuries to sup- 
port its misery seem illusory; it is hard not 
to ask oneself whether it is anything but 
futility to write plays and stories and novels. 
The only answer I can think of is that some 
of us are so made that there is nothing else 
we can do. We do not write because we 
want to; we write because we must. There 
may be other things in the world that more 
pressingly want doing ; we must liberate our 
souls of the burden of creation. We must 
go on though Rome burns. Others may 
despise us because we do not lend a hand 
with a bucket of water; we cannot help it; 
we do not know how to handle a bucket. 
The conflagration thrills us and charges 
our mind with phrases. 


From time to time, however, writers have 
engaged in politics. Its effect on them as 
writers has been injurious. I have not 
noticed that their counsel has had much 
influence on the conduct of affairs. The 
only exception I can recall is Disraeli; but 
in his case, it is not unfair to say, writing 
was not an end in itself, but a means to 
political advancement. At the present day, 
living as we do in an age of specialization, 
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I have a notion that on the whole the cob- 
bler does best to stick to his last. 


I was introduced to philosophy by Kuno 
Fischer whose lectures I attended when I 
was at Heidelberg. He had a reputation 
there and he was giving that winter a course 
of lectures on Schopenhauer. They were 
crowded and one had to queue up early in 
order to get a good seat. He was a dapper, 
short, stoutish man, neat in his dress, with 
a bullet head, white hair en brosse and a red 
face. His little eyes were quick and shining. 
He had a funny, flattened snub nose that 
looked as if it had been bashed in, and you 
would have been much more likely to take 
him for an old prize-fighter than for a phi- 
losopher. He was a humorist; he had in- 
deed written a book on wit which I read at 
the time, but which I have completely for- 
gotten, and every now and then a great guf- 
faw broke from his audience of students as 
he made a joke. His voice was powerful 
and he was a vivid, impressive and exciting 
speaker. I was too young and too ignorant 
to understand much of what he said, but 
I got a very clear impression of Schopen- 
hauer’s odd and original personality and a 
confused feeling of the dramatic value and 
the romantic quality of his system. I hesi- 
tate to make any statement after so many 
years, but I have a notion that Kuno 
Fischer treated it as a work of art rather 
than as a serious contribution to meta- 
physics. 


Since then I have read a great deal of 
philosophy. I have found it very good 
reading. Indeed, of the various great sub- 
jects that afford reading matter to the 
person for whom reading is a need and a 
delight it is the most varied, the most 
copious and the most satisfying. Ancient 
Greece is thrilling, but from this point of 
view there is not enough in it; a time comes 
when you have read the little that remains 
of its literature and all of significance that 
has been written about it. The Italian 
Renaissance is fascinating too, but the sub- 
ject, comparatively, is small; the ideas that 
informed it were few, and you get tired of 
its art which has been long since drained 
of its creative value so that you are left 
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only with grace, charm and symmetry 
(qualities of, which you can have enough) 
and you get tired of its men, whose versa- 
tility falls into too uniform a pattern. You 
can go on reading about the Italian Renais- 
sance forever, but your interest fails before 
the material is exhausted. The French 
Revolution is another subject that may well 
engage the attention and it has the advan- 
tage that its significance is actual. It is close 
to us in point of time so that with a very 
small effort of imagination we can put our- 
selves into the men who made it. They are 
almost contemporaries. And what they did 
and what they thought affect the lives we 
lead today; after a fashion we are all de- 
scendants of the French Revolution. And the 
material is abundant. The documents that 
relate to it are countless and the last thing 
has never been said about it. You can 
always find something fresh and interesting 
to read. But it does not satisfy. The art 
and literature it directly produced are 
negligible so that you are driven to the 
study of the men who made it, and the 
more you read about them the more are 
you dismayed by their pettiness and vul- 
garity. The actors in one of the greatest 
dramas in the world’s history were pitifully 
inadequate to their parts. You turn away 
from the subject at last with a faint disgust. 


But metaphysics never lets you down. 
You can never come to the end of it. It is 
as various as the soul of man. It has great- 
ness, for it deals with nothing less than the 
whole of knowledge. It treats of the uni- 
verse, of God and immortality, of the prop- 
erties of human reason and the end and 
purpose of life, of the power and limitations 
of man; and if it cannot answer the 
questions that assail him on his journey 
through this dark and mysterious world it 
persuades him to support his ignorance 
with good humor. It teaches resignation 
and inculcates courage. It appeals to the 
imagination as well as to the intelligence; 
and to the amateur, much more, I suppose, 
than to the professional it affords matter 
for that reverie which is the most delicious 
pleasure with which man can beguile his 
idleness. 


Since, inspired by Kuno Fischer’s lec- 
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tures, I began to read Schopenhauer I 
have read pretty well all the most impor- 
tant works of the great classical philoso- 
phers. Though there is in them a great deal 
that I did not understand, and perhaps I 
did not even understand as much as I 
thought, I have read them with passionate 
interest. 


I felt a wonderful exhilaration when I 
dizzily followed Plotonius in his flight from 
the alone to the alone, and though I have 
learnt since that Descartes drew prepos- 
terous conclusions from his effective pre- 
miss I was entranced by the lucidity of his 
expression. To read him was like swimming 
in a lake so clear that you could see the 
bottom ; that crystalline water was wonder- 
fully refreshing. I look upon my first read- 
ing of Spinoza as one of the signal experi- 
ences of my life. It filled me with just that 
feeling of majesty and exulting power that 
one has at the sight of a great mountain 
range. 

And when I came to the English philoso- 
phers, with perhaps a slight prejudice, for 
it had been impressed upon me in Germany 
that, with the possible exception of Hume, 
they were quite negligible and Hume’s only 
importance was that Kant had demolished 
him, I found that besides being philoso- 
phers they were uncommonly good writers. 
And though they might not be very great 
thinkers, of this I could not presume to 
judge, they were certainly very curious men. 
I should think that few could read Hobbes’ 
Leviathan without being taken by the 
gruff, downright John Bullishness of his 
personality, and surely no one could read 
Berkeley’s Dialogues without being ravished 
by the charm of that delightful bishop. 
And though it may be true that Kant made 
hay of Hume’s theories, it would be impos- 
sible, I think, to write philosophy with 
more elegance, urbanity and clearness. They 
all, and Locke too for the matter of that, 
wrote English that the student of style 
could do much worse than study. Before 1 
start writing a novel I read Candide over 
again so that I may have in the back of 
my mind the touchstone of that lucidity, 
grace and wit; I have a notion that it 
would not hurt the English philosophers of 












our own day if before they set about a 
work they submitted themselves to the dis- 
cipline of reading Hume’s Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding. For it 
is not invariably that they write now with 
distinction. .It may be that their thoughts 
are so much more subtle than those of their 
predecessors that they are obliged to use a 
technical vocabulary of their own inven- 
tion; but it is a dangerous procedure, and 
when they deal with matters that are of 
pressing concern to all reflective persons, 
one can only regret that they cannot make 
their meaning so plain that all who read 
may understand. 

The old woman who first said, “It’s no 
good crying over spilt milk,” was a philoso- 
pher in her way. For what did she mean 
by this except that regret was useless? A 
complete system of philosophy is implied. 
The determinist thinks that you cannot take 
a step in life that is not motivated by what 
you are at the moment; and you are not 
only your muscles, your nerves, your en- 
trails and your brain; you are your habits, 
your opinions and your ideas. However 
little you may be aware of them, however 
contradictory, unreasonable and prejudiced 
they may be, they are there, influencing 
your actions and reactions. Even if you 
have never put them into words they are 
your philosophy. Perhaps it is well enough 
that most people should leave this un- 
formulated. It is hardly thoughts they 
have, at least not conscious thoughts, it is 
a kind of vague feeling, a sort of experi- 
ence like that muscular sense that the 
physiologists not so long ago discovered, 
which they have absorbed from the notions 
current in the society in which they live 
and which has been faintly modified by 
their own experience. They lead their 
ordered lives and this confused body of 
ideas and feelings is enough. Since it in- 
cludes something of the wisdom of the ages, 
it is adequate for the ordinary purposes of 
the ordinary life. 


I have sought to make a pattern of mine 
and from an early age tried to find out 
what were the elements I had to deal with. 
I wanted to get what knowledge I could 
about the general structure of the universe ; 
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I wanted to make up my mind whether | 
had to consider only this life or a life to 
come; I wanted to discover whether I was 
a free agent or whether my feeling that I 
could mold myself according to my will 
was an illusion; I wanted to know whether 
life had any meaning or whether it was I 
that must strive to give it one. So in a 
desultory way I began to read. 


The first subject that attracted my atten- 
tion was religion. For it seemed to me of 
the greatest importance to decide whether 
this world I lived in was the only one I 
had to reckon with or whether I must look 
upon it as no more than a place of trial 
which was to prepare me for a life to come. 
When I wrote Of Human Bondage I gave 
a chapter to my hero’s loss of the faith in 
which he had been brought up. The book 
was read in typescript by a very clever 
woman who at that time was good enough 
to be interested in me. She told me that 
this chapter was inadequate. I rewrote it; 
but I do not think I much improved it. 
For it described my own experience and I 
have no doubt that my reasons for coming 
to the conclusion I came to were inade- 
quate. They were the reasons of an ignorant 
boy. They were of the heart rather than of 
the head. When my parents died I went to 
live with my uncle who was a clergyman. 
He was a childless man of fifty, and I am 
sure that it was a great nuisance to have 
the charge of a small boy thrust upon him. 
He read prayers morning and evening, and 
we went to church twice on Sundays. Sun- 
day was the busy day. My uncle always 
said that he was the only man in his parish 
who worked seven days a week. In point 
of fact he was incredibly idle and left the 
work of his parish to his curate and his 
churchwardens. But I was impressionable 
and soon became very religious. I accepted 
what I was taught, both in my uncle’s 
vicarage and afterwards at school, with 
unquestioning trust. 


There was one point that immediately 
affected me. I had not been long at school 
before I discovered, through the ridicule to 
which I was exposed and the humiliations 
I suffered, how great a misfortune it was 
to me that I stammered; and I had read 
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in the Bible that if you had faith you could 
move mountains. My uncle assured me 
that it was a literal fact. One night, when 
I was going back to school next day, I 
prayed to God with all my might that he 
would take away my impediment; and, 
such was my faith, I went to sleep quite 
certain that when I awoke next morning I 
should be able to speak like everybody 
elze. I pictured to myself the surprise of 
the boys (I was still at a preparatory school) 
when they found that I no longer stam- 
mered. I woke full of exultation and it 
was a real, a terrible shock, when I dis- 
covered that I stammered as badly as ever. 


I grew older. I went to the King’s 
School. The masters were clergymen; they 
were stupid and irascible. They were im- 
patient of my stammering and if they did 
not ignore me completely, which I preferred, 
they bullied me. They seemed to think it 
was my fault that I stammered. Presently 
I discovered that my uncle was a selfish 
man who cared for nothing but his own 
comfort. The neighboring clergy sometimes 
came to the vicarage. One of them was 
fined in the county court for starving his 
cows; another had to resign his living 
because he was convicted of drunkenness. 
I was taught that we lived in the presence 
of God and that the chief business of man 
was to save his soul. I could not help seeing 
that none of these clergymen practiced what 
they preached. Fervent though my faith 
was, I had been terribly bored by all the 
church-going that was forced upon me, 
both at home and at school, and on going 
to Germany I welcomed the freedom that 
enabled me tc stay away. But two or three 
times out of curiosity I went to High Mass 
at the Jesuit Church in Heidelberg. Though 
my uncle had a natural sympathy for 
Catholics (he was a High Churchman and 
at election time they painted on the garden 
fence, “This way to Rome”), he had no 
doubt that they would frizzle in hell. He 
believed implicitly in eternal punishment. 
He hated the dissenters in his parish and 
indeed thought it a monstrous thing that 
the state tolerated them. His consolation 
was that they too would suffer eternal 
damnation. Heaven was reserved for the 
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members of the Church of England. I 
accepted it as a great mercy of God that I 
had been bred in that communion. It was 
as wonderful as being born an Englishman. 
But when I went to Germany I discovered 
that the Germans were just as proud of 
being Germans as I was proud of being 
English. I heard them say that the English 
did not understand music and that Shake- 
speare was only appreciated in Germany. 
They spoke of the English as a nation of 
shopkeepers and had no doubt in their 
minds that as artists, men of science and 
philosophers they were greatly superior. It 
shook me. And now at High Mass in 
Heidelberg I could not but notice that the 
students, who filled the church to its doors, 
seemed very devout. They had, indeed, all 
the appearance of believing in their religion 
as sincerely as I believed in mine. It was 
queer that they could, for of course I knew 
that theirs was false and mine was true. 


It struck me that I might very well have 
been born in South Germany, and then I 
should naturally have been brought up as 
a Catholic. I found it very hard that thus 
through no fault of my own I should have 
been condemned to everlasting torment. 
My ingenuous nature revolted at the in- 
justice. The next step was easy; I came to 
the conclusion that it could not matter a 
row of pins what one believed ; God could 
not condemn people just because they were 
Spaniards or Hottentots. I might have 
stopped there and if I had been less ignorant 
adopted some form of deism like that which 
was current in the eighteenth century. But 
the beliefs that had been instilled into me 
hung together and when one of them came 
to seem outrageous the others participated 
in its fate. The whole horrible structure, 
based not on the love of God but on the 
fear of Hell, tumbled down like a house of 
cards. 

With my mind at all events I ceased to 
believe in God; I felt the exhilaration of a 
new freedom. But we do not believe only 
with our minds; in some deep recess of my 
soul there lingered still the old dread of 
hell-fire, and for long my exultation was 
tempered by the shadow of that ancestral 
anxiety. I no longer believed in God; I 
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still, in my bones, believed in the Devil. 

It was this fear that I sought to banish 
when, becoming a medical student, I en- 
tered a new world. I read a great many 
books. They told me that man was a ma- 
chine subject to mechanical laws ; and when 
the machine ran down that was the end of 
him. I saw men die at the hospital and my 
startled sensibilities confirmed what my 
books had taught me. I was satisfied that 
religion and the idea of God were construc- 
tions that the human race had evolved as a 
convenience for living, and represented 
something that had at one time, and for all 
I was prepared to say still had, value for 
the survival of the species, but that must be 
historically explained and corresponded to 
nothing real. I called myself an agnostic, 
but in my blood and my bones I looked 
upon God as a hypothesis that a reasonable 
man must reject. 


I waded conscientiously through many 
formidable tomes. I came to the conclusion 
that man aimed at nothing but his own 
pleasure and that when he sacrificed him- 
self for others it was only an illusion that 
led him to believe that he was seeking 
anything but his own gratification. And 
since the future was uncertain it was only 
common sense to seize every pleasure that 
the moment offered. I decided that right 
and wrong were merely words and that the 
rules of conduct were no more than con- 
ventions that men had set up to serve their 
own selfish purposes. The free man had 
no reason to follow them except in so far 
as they suited his convenience. Having 
then an epigrammatic turn, and epigrams 
being the fashion, I put my conviction into 
a phrase and said to myself: follow your 
inclinations with due regard to the police- 
man round the corner. By the time I was 
twenty-four I had constructed a complete 
system of philosophy. It rested on two 
principles: The Relativity of Things and 
The Circumferentiality of Man. I have 
learnt since that the first of these was not 
a very original discovery. It may be that 
the other was profound, but though I have 
racked my brains I cannot for the life of 
me remember what on earth it meant. 


On a certain occasion I read a little 
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story that greatly took my fancy. It is to 
be found in one of the volumes of Anatole 
France’s La Vie Littéraire. It is many years 
since I read it, but it has remained in my 
recollections as follows: a young king of 
the East, anxious on his ascent of the throne 
to rule his kingdom justly, sent for the wise 
men of his country and ordered them to 
gather the wisdom of the world in books 
so that he might read them and learn how 
best to conduct himself. They went away 
and after thirty years returned with a string 
of camels laden with five thousand tomes. 
Here, they told him, is collected everything 
that wise men have learnt of the history 
and destiny of man. But the king was 
immersed in affairs of state and could not 
read so many books, so he bade them go 
and condense this knowledge into a smaller 
number. Fifteen years later they returned 
and their camels carried but five hundred 
works. In these volumes, they told the king, 
you will find all the wisdom of the world. 
But there were still too many and the king 
sent them away again. Ten years passed 
and they came back and now they brought 
no more than fifty books. But the king was 
old and tired. He had no time now even 
to read so few and he ordered his wise 
men once more to reduce their number and 
in a single volume give him an epitome of 
human knowledge so that he might learn 
at last what it was so important for him to 
know. They went away and set to work 
and in five years returned. They were old 
men when for the last time they came and 
laid the result of their labors in the king’s 
hands, but now the king was dying and he 
had no time any more to read even the 
one book they brought him. 


It was some such book as this that I 
sought—a book that would answer once for 
all the questions that puzzled me, so that, 
everything being settled for good and all, 
I could pursue the pattern of my life with- 
out let or hindrance. I read and read. 
From the classical philosophers I turned to 
the moderns, thinking that among them, 
perhaps, I should find what I wanted. I 
could not discover much agreement among 
them. I found myself convinced by the 
critical parts of their works, but when I 
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came to the constructive, though often I 
failed to see the flaws, I could not but be 
conscious that they did not compel my 
assent. The impression suggested itself to 
me that notwithstanding their learning, 
their logic and their classifications, philoso- 
phers embraced such-and-such beliefs not 
because they were led to them by their 
reason, but because their temperaments 
forced these beliefs upon them. Otherwise 
I could not understand how after all this 
time they differed from one another so 
profoundly. When I read, I do not know 
where, that Fichte had said that the kind 
of philosophy a man adopts depends on 
the kind of man he is, it occurred to me 
that perhaps I was looking for something 
that could not be found. It seemed to me 
then that if there was in philosophy no 
universal truth that agreed with the per- 
sonality of the individual, the only thing 
for me was to narrow my search and look 
for some philosopher whose system suited 
me because I was the same sort of man 
that he was. The answers that he would 
provide to the questions that puzzled me 
must satisfy me because they would be the 
only possible answers to fit my humor. 

For some time I was much attracted by 
the pragmatists. I had not got as much 
profit as I expected from the metaphysical 
writings of the dons at the great English 
universities. They seemed to me too gentle- 
manlike to be very good philosophers and 
I could not resist the suspicion that some- 
times they failed to pursue an argument to 
its logical conclusion for fear of offending 
the susceptibilities of colleagues with whom 
they were in social relations. The prag- 
matists had vigor. They were very much 
alive. The most important of them wrote 
well, and they gave an appearance of 
simplicity to problems which I had not 
been able to make head or tail of. But 
much as I should have liked to I could not 
bring myself to believe, as they did, that 
truth is fashioned by us to meet our prac- 
tical needs. The sense-datum, on which I 
thought all knowledge was based, seemed 
to me something given, which had to be 
accepted whether it suited the convenience 
or not. Nor did I feel comfortable with 
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the argument that God existed if it consoled 
me to believe that he did. The pragmatists 
ceased to interest me so much. I found 
Bergson good to read, but singularly un- 
convincing; nor did I find in Benedetto 
Croce anything to my purpose. On the 
other hand, in Bertrand Russell I discovered 
a writer who greatly pleased me; he was 
easy to understand and his English was 
good. I read him with admiration. 


I was very willing to accept him as the 
guide I sought. He had worldly wisdom 
and common sense. He was tolerant of 
human weakness. But I discovered in time 
that he was a guide none too certain of 
the way. His mind was restless. He was 
like an architect who, when you want a 
house to live in, having persuaded you to 
build it of brick, then sets before you good 
reasons why it should be built of stone; 
but when you have agreed to this produces 
reasons just as good to prove that the only 
material to use is reinforced concrete. 
Meanwhile you have not a roof to your 
head. I was looking for a system of philoso- 
phy as coherent and self-contained as 
Bradley’s, in which one part hung neces- 
sarily on another, so that nothing could be 
altered without the whole fabric falling to 
pieces. This Bertrand Russell could not 
give me. 

At last I came to the conclusion that I 
could never find the one, complete and 
satisfying book I sought, because that book 
could only be an expression of myself. So 
with more courage than discretion I made 
up my mind that I must write it for myself. 
I found out what were the books set for 
the undergraduate to read in order to take 
a philosophical degree and _ laboriously 
perused them. I thought I should thus 
have at least a foundation for my own 
work. It seemed to me that with this, the 
knowledge of the world I had acquired 
during the forty years of my life (for I was 
forty when I conceived this idea) and the 
industrious study of philosophical literature 
to which I was prepared to devote some 
years, I should be competent to write such 
a book as I had in mind. I was aware that 
except to myself it could have no value 
beyond such a coherent portrait as it might 
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give of the soul (for want of a more exact 
word) of a reflective person who had led 
a fuller life and been subject to more varied 
experiences than generally fall to the lot 
of professional philosophers. I knew very 
well that I had no gift for metaphysical 
speculation. I meant to take from here and 
there theories that satisfied not only my 
mind but, what I could not but think more 
important than my mind, the whole body 
of my instincts, feelings and deep-rooted 
prejudices, the prejudices that are so inti- 
mate a part of one that they can hardly be 
distinguished from instincts; and out of 
them make a system that would be valid 
for me and enable me to pursue the course 
of my life. 

But the more I read the more compli- 
cated the subject seemed to me and the 
more conscious I grew of my ignorance. 
I was peculiarly discouraged by the philo- 
sophical magazines in which I found topics 
discussed at great length which were evi- 
dently of importance but which seemed to 
me in my darkness very trivial; and the 
manner in which they were handled, the 
logical apparatus, the care with which each 
point was argued and the possible objections 
met, the terms which each writer defined 
when he first used them, the authorities he 
quoted, proved to me that philosophy, at 
all events now, was a business for the ex- 
perts to deal with between them. The 
layman could little hope to comprehend its 
subtleties. I should need twenty years to 
prepare myself to write the book I proposed 
and by the time it was done I might, like 
the king in Anatole France’s story, be on 
my death bed and to me at least the labor 
I had taken would no longer be of use. 


I abandoned the idea and all I have to 
show for my efforts now are the few desul- 
tory notes that follow. I claim no original- 
ity for them, or even for the words in which 
I have put them. I am like a tramp who 
has rigged himself up as best he could with 
a pair of trousers from a charitable farmer’s 
wife, a coat off a scarecrow, odd boots out 
of a dustbin, and a hat that he has found 
fn the road. They are just shreds and 
patches, but he has fitted himself into them 
pretty comfortably and, uncomely as they 


may be, he finds that they suit him well 
enough. When he passes a gentleman in a 
smart blue suit, a new hat and well-polished 
shoes, he thinks he looks very grand, but 
he is not so sure that in that neat and 
respectable attire he would not be nearly so 
much at his ease as in his own rags and 
tatters. 

The problem presses when you come to 
consider whether God exists, and if he does, 
what nature must be ascribed to him. The 
time came when, like everybody else, I 
read the engaging works of the physicists. 
I was seized with awe at the contemplation 
of the immense distances that separated the 
stars and the vast stretches of time that 
light traversed in order to come from them 
to us. I was staggered by the unimaginable 
extent of the nebulz. If I understood aright 
what I read, I must suppose that at the 
beginning the two forces of cosmical attrac- 
tion and repulsion balanced so that the 
universe remained for untold ages in a state 
of perfect equilibrium. Then at some 
moment this was disturbed and the universe, 
toppling off its balance, gave rise to the 
universe the astronomers tell us of and the 
little earth we know. But what caused the 
original act of creation and what upset the 
balance of equilibrium? I seemed inevitably 
drawn to the conception of a creator, and 
what could create this vast, this stupendous 
universe but a being all-powerful? But the 
evil of the world then forces on us the 
conclusion that this being cannot be all- 
powerful and all-good. A God who is all- 
powerful may be justly blamed for the evil 
of the world and it seems absurd to consider 
him with admiration or accord him wor- 
ship. But mind and heart revolt against 
the conception of a God who is not all- 
good. We are forced then to accept the 
supposition of a God who is not all-power- 
ful: such a God contains within himself no 
explanation of his own existence or of that 
of the universe he creates. 

Men are passionate, men are weak, men 
are stupid, men are pitiful ; to bring to bear 
on them anything so tremendous as the 
wrath of God seems strangely inept. 

Every artist wishes to be believed in, but 
he is not angry with those who will not 
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accept the communication he offers. God 
is not so reasonable. He craves so urgently 
to be believed in that you might think he 
needed your belief in order to reassure him- 
self of his own existence. He promises 
rewards to those who believe in him and 
threatens with horrible punishment those 
who do not. For my part I cannot believe 
in a God who is angry with me because I 
do not believe in him. I cannot believe in 
a God who is less tolerant than I. I cannot 
believe in a God who has neither humor 
nor common sense. Plutarch long ago put 
the matter succinctly. “I would much 
rather,” he writes, “have men say of me 
that there never was a Plutarch, nor is now, 
than to say that Plutarch is a man in- 
constant, fickle, easily moved to anger, 
revengeful for trifling provocations and 
vexed at small things.” 

But though men have ascribed to God 
imperfections that they would deplore in 
themselves, that does not prove that God 
does not exist. Arguments have been 
adduced to prove the existence of God, and 
I will ask the reader to have patience with 
me while I briefly consider them. One of 
them assumes that man has an idea of a 
perfect being; and since perfection includes 
existence a perfect being must exist. 
Another, the argument from design, which 
Kant said was the clearest, oldest and best 
suited to human reason, is thus stated by 
one of the characters in Hume’s great 
dialogues: “the order and arrangement of 
nature, the curious adjustment of final 
causes, the plain use and intention of every 
part and organ; all these bespeak in the 
clearest language an intelligent cause or 
Author.” But Kant showed conclusively 
that there was no more to be said in favor 
of this argument than in that of the other 
two. In their place he propounded another. 
In a few words, it is to the effect that 
without God there is no guarantee that the 
sense of duty, which presupposes a free and 
real self, is not an illusion and therefore 
that it is morally necessary to believe in 
God. This has been generally thought more 
creditable to Kant’s amiable nature than to 
his subtle intelligence. The argument which 
to me seems more persuasive than any of 
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these is one that has now fallen out of 
favor. It is known as the proof e consensu 
gentium. It asserts that all men from the 
remotest origins have had some sort of 
belief in God and it is hard to think that 
a belief that has grown up with the human 
race, a belief that has been accepted by the 
wisest men, the sages of the East, the 
philosophers of Greece, the great Scholas- 
tics, should not have a foundation in fact. 
It has seemed to many instinctive and it 
may be (one can only say, it may be, for 
it is far from certain) that an instinct does 
not exist unless there is a possibility of its 
being satisfied. Experience has shown that 
the prevalence of a belief, no matter for 
how long it has been held, is no guarantee 
of its truth. It appears, then, that none of 
the arguments for the existence of God is 
valid. But of course you do not disprove 
his existence because you cannot prove it. 
Awe remains, man’s sense of helplessness, 
and his desire to attain harmony between 
himself and the universe at large. These, 
rather than the worship of nature or of 
ancestors, magic or morality, are the sources 
of religion. There is no reason to believe 
that what you desire exists, but it is a hard 
saying that you have no right to believe 
what you cannot prove; there is no reason 
why you should not believe so long as you 
are aware that your belief lacks proof. I 
suppose that if your nature is such that you 
want comfort in your trials and a love that 
sustains and encourages you, you will 
neither ask for proofs nor have need of 
them. Your intuition suffices. 

Faced with this, awed by the greatness 
of the universe and malcontent with what 
the philosophers told me, and what the saints 
said, I have sometimes gone back, beyond 
Mohammed, Jesus and Buddha, beyond the 
gods of Greece, Jehovah and Baal, to the 
Brahma of the Upanishads. That spirit, if 
spirit it may be called, self-created and 
independent of all other existence, though 
all that exists, exists in it, the sole source 
of life in all that lives, has at least a 
grandeur that satisfies the imagination. But 
I have been busy with words too long not 
to be suspicious of them, and when I look 
at those I have just written I cannot but 
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see that their meaning is tenuous. The only 
God that is of use is a being who is personal, 
supreme and good, and whose existence is 
as certain as that two and two make four. 
I cannot penetrate the mystery. I remain 
an agnostic, and the practical outcome of 
agnosticism is that you act as though God 
did not exist. 

If then one puts aside the existence of 
God and the possibility of survival as too 
doubtful to have any effect on one’s be- 
havior, one has to make up one’s mind 
what is the meaning and use of life. If 
death ends all, if I have neither to hope for 
good to come nor to fear evil, I must ask 
myself what I am here for and how in 
these circumstances I must conduct myself. 
Now the answer to one of these questions 
is plain, but it is so unpalatable that most 
men will not face it. There is no reason for 
life and life has no meaning. We are here, 
inhabitants for a little while of a small 
planet, revolving round a minor star which 
in its turn is a member of one of un- 
numbered galaxies. And if the astronomer 
tells us truth this planet will eventually 
reach a condition when living things can 
no longer exist upon it and at long last the 
universe will attain that final stage of 
equilibrium when nothing more can hap- 
pen. ons and zons before this man will 
have disappeared. Is it possible to suppose 
that it will matter then that he ever existed ? 
He will have been a chapter in the history 
of the universe as pointless as the chapter 
in which is written the life stories of the 
strange monsters that inhabited the primeval 
earth. 


Most people think little. They accept 
their presence in the world; blind slaves 
of the striving which is their mainspring 
they are driven this way and that to satisfy 
their natural impulses, and when it dwindles 
they go out like the light of a candle. Their 
lives are purely instinctive. It may be that 
theirs is the greater wisdom. But if your 
consciousness has so far developed that you 
find certain questions pressing upon you 
and you think the old answers wrong, what 
are you going to do? What answers will 
you give? To at least one of these questions 
two of the wisest men who ever lived have 
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given their own answers. When you come 
to look at them they seem to mean pretty 
much the same thing and I am not so sure 
that that is very much. Aristotle has said 
that the end of human activity is right 
action, and Goethe that the secret of life 
is living. I suppose that Goethe means that 
man makes the most of his life when he 
arrives at self-realization; he had small 
respect for a life governed by passing whims 
and uncontrolled instincts. That there is a 
singular delight in self-sacrifice few would 
deny, and in so far as it offers a new field 
for activity and the opportunity to develop 
a new side of the self, it has value in self- 
realization; but if you aim at self-realization 
only in so far as it interferes with no one 
else’s attempts at the same thing you will 
not get very far. Such an aim demands a 
good deal of ruthlessness and an absorption 
in oneself which is offensive to others and 
thus often stultifies itself. As we well know, 
many of those who came in contact with 
Goethe were outraged by his frigid egotism. 


question presents itself which I shirked. 

Now that I can avoid it no longer, I 
cannot but draw back. I am conscious that 
here and there I have taken free-will for 
granted; I have spoken as though I had 
power to mold my intentions and direct my 
actions as the whim took me. In other places 
I have spoken as though I accepted deter- 
minism. Such shilly-shallying would have 
been deplorable had I been writing a philo- 
sophical work. I make no such pretension. 
But how can I, an amateur, be expected to 
settle a question which the philosophers have 
not yet ceased to argue? 

It might seem only sensible to leave the 
matter alone, but it happens to be one in 
which the writer of fiction is peculiarly 
concerned. For as a writer he finds himself 
compelled by his readers to rigid determin- 
ation. I pointed out earlier in these pages 
how unwilling an audience is to accept 
impulse on the stage. Now an impulse is 
merely an urge to action of whose motive 
the agent is not conscious; it is analogous 
to an intuition, which is a judgment you 
make without being aware of its grounds. 
But though an impulse has its motive, an 
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ome audience, because it is not obvious, will not makes life worth living, for it works from 
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constructions of men. Human folly, alas, 
will continue to devastate the nations with 
war. Men will continue to be born who are 
not fitted for life and life will be a burden 
to them. So long as some are strong and 
some are weak, the weak will be driven to 
the wall. So long as men are cursed with 
the sense of possession, and that I presume 
is as long as they exist, they will wrest what 
they can from those who are powerless to 
hold it. So long as they have the instinct 
of self-assertion, they will exercise it at the 
expense of others’ happiness. In short, so 
long as man is man he must be prepared to 
face all the woes that he can bear. 

There is no explanation for evil. It 
must be looked upon as a necessary part of 
the order of the universe. To ignore it is 
childish; to bewail it senseless. Spinoza 
called pity womanish; the epithet has a 
harsh sound on the lips of that tender and 
austere spirit. I suppose he thought that it 
was but waste of emotion to feel strongly 
about what vou could not alter. I am not 
a pessimist. Indeed, it would be nonsensical 
of me to be so. for I have been one of the 
lucky ones. I have often wondered at my 
good fortune. I am well aware that many 
who were more deserving than I have not 
had the happy fate that has befallen me. 
An accident here, an accident there, might 
have changed everything and frustrated me 
as so many with talents equal to, or greater 
than, mine, with equal opportunities, have 
been frustrated. With all my limitations, 
physical and mental, I have been glad to 
live. I weuld not live my life over again. 
There would be no point in that. Nor 
would I care to pass again through the 
anguish I have suffered. It is one of the 
faults of my nature that I have suffered 
more from the pains, than I have enjoyed 
the pleasures of my life. But without my 
physical imperfections, with a_ stronger 
body and a better brain, I would not mind 
entering upon the world afresh. The years 
that now stretch immediately in front of us 
look as if they would be interesting. The 
young enter upon life now with advantages 
that were denied to the young of my gen- 
eration. They are hampered by fewer con- 
ventions and they have learnt how great is 
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the value of youth. The world of my 
twenties was a middle-aged world and 
youth was something to be got through as 
quickly as possible so that maturity might 
be reached. The young things of the present 
day, at least in that middle class to which 
I belong, seem to me better prepared. They 
are taught now many things that are useful 
to them, whereas we had to pick them up 
as best we could. The relation between the 
sexes is more normal. Young women have 
learnt now to be the companions of young 
men. One of the difficulties that my gen- 
eration had to face, the generation that saw 
the emancipation of women, was. this: 
They were no longer housewives and had 
not yet learnt to be good fellows. There is 
no more pleasant spectacle for an elderly 
gentleman than that of the young girl of 
the present day, so competent and so self- 
assured, who can run an office and play a 
hard game of tennis, who is intelligently 
concerned with public affairs and can ap- 
preciate the arts, and, prepared to stand on 
her own feet, faces life with cool, shrewd 
and tolerant eyes. 

It is clear that these young folk who are 
now taking the stage must look forward to 
economic changes that will transform civili- 
zation. They will not know the easy, shel- 
tered life which makes many who were at 
their prime before the war look upon those 
years as did the survivors of the French 
Revolution when they look back on the 
Ancient Régime. They will not know the 
douceur de vivre. We live on the eve of 
great revolutions. I cannot doubt that the 
proletariat, increasingly conscious of its 
rights, will eventually seize power in one 
country after the other, and I never cease to 
marvel that the governing classes of today, 
rather than continue a vain struggle against 
these overwhelming forces, do not use every 
effort to train the masses for their future 
tasks so that when they are dispossessed 
their fate may be less cruel than that which 
befell them in Russia. Years ago Disraeli 
told them what to do. For my part I must 
candidly say that I hope the present state of 
things will last my time. But we live in an 
era of rapid change and I may yet see the 
countries of the west given over to the rule 
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of communism. A Russian exile of my ac- 
qua.niance told me that when he lost his 
estates and his wealth, he was overcome with 
despair; but at the end of a fortnight he 
regained his serenity and never since gave a 
thought to what he had been deprived of. 
I do not think I have such an attachment to 
my various possessions as to regret their loss 
for long. If such a condition of things came 
to pass in my world I should make an at- 
tempt to adapt myself and then, if I found 
life intolerable, I think I should not lack the 
courage to quit a stage on which I could no 
longer play my part to my own satisfaction. 
I wonder why so many people turn with 
horror from the thought of suicide. To 
speak of it as cowardly is nonsense. I can 
only approve the man who makes an end of 
himself of his own will when life has nothing 
to offer him but pain and misfortune. Did 
not Pliny say that the power of dying when 
you please is the best thing that God has 
given to man amid all the sufferings of life? 

Putting aside those who regard suicide as 
sinful because it breaks a divine law, I think 
the reason of the indignation which it seems 
to arouse in so many is that the suicide 
flouts the life-force, and by setting at nought 
the strongest instinct of human beings casts 
a terrifying doubt on its power to preserve 
them. 

If I live I shall write other books, for my 
amusement and I hope for the amusement 
of my readers, but I do not think they will 
add anything essential to my design. The 
house is built. There will be additions, a 
terrace from which one has a pretty view, 
or an arbor in which to meditate in the heat 
of summer; but should death prevent me 
from producing them, the house, though the 
housebreakers may set to work on it the day 
after I am buried in an obituary notice, will 
have been built. 


I look forward to old age without dismay. 
When Lawrence of Arabia was killed I read 
in an article contributed by a friend that it 
was his habit to ride his motor-bicycle at 
an excessive speed with the notion that an 
accident would end his life while he was 
still in fu!l possession of his powers and so 
spare him the indignity of old age. If this 
is true it was a great weakness in that 
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strange and somewhat theatrical character. 
It showed want of sense. For the complete 
life, the perfect pattern, includes old age as 
well as youth and maturity. The beauty of 
the morning and the radiance of noon are 
good, but it would be a very silly person who 
drew the curtains and turned on the I'ght 
in order to shut out the tranquillity of the 
evening. Old age has its pleasures, which, 
though different, are not less than the pleas- 
ures of youth. The philosophers have always 
told us that we are the slaves of our passions, 
and is it so small a thing to be liberated 
from their sway? The fool’s old age will be 
foolish, but so was his youth. The young 
man turns away from it with horror because 
he thinks that when he reaches it, he will 
yearn for the things that give variety and 
gusto to his youth. He is mistaken. It is true 
that the old man will no longer be able to 
climb an Alp or tumble a pretty girl on a 
bed ; it is true that he can no longer arouse 
the concupiscence of others. It is something 
to be free from the pangs of unrequited 
love and the torment of jealousy. It is some- 
thing that envy, which so often poisons 
youth, should be assuaged by the extinction 
of desire. But these are negative compensa- 
tions; old age has positive compensations 
also. Paradoxical as it may sound it has 
more time. When I was young I was amazed 
at Plutarch’s statement that the elder Cato 
began at the age of eighty to learn Greek. 
I am amazed no longer. Old age is ready to 
undertake tasks that youth shirked because 
they would take too long. 

Spinoza says that a free man thinks of 
nothing less than of death. It ts unnecessary 
to dwell upon it, but it is foolish, as so many 
do, to shrink from all consideration of it. 
It is well to make up one’s mind about it. 
It is impossible to know till death is there 
facing one whether one will fear it. I have 
often tried to imagine what my feclings 
would be if a doctor told me I had a fatal 
disease and had no more than a little time 
to live. I have put them into the mouths of 
various characters of my invention, but I 
am aware that thus I dramatized them and 
I cannot tell whether they would be those 
I should actually feel. I do not think I have 
a very strong instinctive hold on life. I have 
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art must be judged by its fruits, and if these 
are not good it is valueless, it is an odd fact, 
which must be accepted as in the nature oi 
things and for which | know no explanation, 
that the artist achieves this effect only when 
he does not intend it. His sermon is most 
eflicacious if he has no notion that he is 
preaching one, 


Goodness is the only value that seems in 
this world of appearances to have any claim 
to be an end in itself. Virtue is its own re- 
ward. I am ashamed to have reached so 
commonplace a conclusion. With my in- 
stinct for effect ( should have liked to end 
my book with some startling and paradox- 
ical announcement or with a cynicism that 
my readers would have recognized with a 
chuckle as characteristic. It seems I have 
little more to say than can be read in any 
copybook or heard from any pulpit. I have 
gone a long way round to discover what 
everyone knew already. 


I have little sense of reverence. There is 
a great deal too much of it in the world. It 
is claimed for many objects that do not de- 
serve it. It is often no more than the con- 
ventional homage we pay to things in which 
we are not willing to take an active interest. 
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The best homage we can pay to the great 
figures of the past, Dante, Titian, Shakes- 
peare, Spinoza, is to treat them not with 
reverence, but with the familiarity we should 
exercise if they were our contemporaries. 
Thus we pay them the highest compliment 
we can; our familiarity acknowledges that 
they are alive for us. But when now and 
then I have come across rea] goodness I 
have found reverence rise naturally in my 
heart. 

Plato, as we know, enjoined upon his wise 
men to abandon the serene life of contem- 
plation for the turmoil of practical affairs 
and thereby set the claim of duty above the 
desire for happiness ; and we have all of us, 
I suppose, on occasion adopted a course be- 
cause we thought it right though we well 
knew that it could bring us happiness neither 
then nor in the future. What then is right 
action? For my own part the best answer 
I know is that given by Fray Luis de Leon. 
To follow it does not look so difficult that 
human weakness quails before it as beyond 
its strength. With it I can end my book. 
The beauty of life, he says, is nothing but 
this, that each should act in conformity with 
his nature and his business. 

Copyright, 1938, Doubleday Doran and Company 
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New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ICTURES continue to be the most 

important ingredient in new mag- 

azines, with the text terse, concen- 
trated, and provocative. 

Look at the November issue of Picture 
World, which appears on the stands about 
October first. The magazine is in complete 
new setup. News value is imp-ertant to 
articles. And only such as can be well 
illustrated are considered. It is con idered 
better if the writer has his own pictures to 
go with text, since these will be more indi- 
vidual and applicable to the special idea. 
But if good pictures can be cb‘ained, then 
the article may be submitted with that 
qualification. Be sure of the news value of 
the idea. Name writers seem to be favored, 
where the name holds news value. Leng:hs 
are very short, depending on the subject. 
The market is open also to pictures of a!l 
kinds, from all sources, without articles. But 
no cartoons for the present. 

Picture World offers also a market for 
short-short fiction, which may be either 
escapist or timely in theme. These stories 
are limited to the very short lengths of 500 
to 1,000 words. Rates have not yet been 
definitely arranged, but will be according 
to value and writer’s name. The editor is 
V. Huntington Howland. The company is 
Bilbara Publishing Co., allied with Ideal 
Publishing Co., at 295 Mad'son Avenue. 

Harold Hersey has scrapped all previ- 
ously announced plans for Miss America. 
The magazine in its pub‘ished form wi!l 
appear early in October, dated December. 
It’s a bi-monthly. The slogan on this first 
cover gives you the keynote: “Joe is in the 
Army. We girls take over.” It is a maga- 
zine about the young women of today, 
written largely by the young women. It 
features a fresh young, realistic, war-time 





attitude toward life. No moralizing or 
preaching, if you please. But it wll interest 
young women between high school age and 
marriage, and will appeal to the great aver- 
age of young American women. It will be 
of interest to the older women of the family, 
secondarily. The problems considered are 
those of Miss America’s persona] design for 
living. What is she after? What’s the star 
to which she has hitched her amb'tion? 
Articles for Miss America shou'd be 
brief; never over 1,000 words. The editor 
likes to see an outline first. Subjects may 
concern young women in industry, on 
farms, in homes. Especially, thoughtful 
high school and college students are urged 
to consider matters relating to their careers, 
clothes, and how they are reacting to war- 
time conditions. Articles should be backed 
up with facts, substantiated. In the case 
of an unknown writer, one persona] refer- 
ence is requested as to who she is—with the 
article but not with an outline. Fiction 
may run from 1,000 to 3,000 words with 
2,500 preferred. Stories are of the escapist 
variety, and depend strongly on well drawn 
characterization and dramatic situations. 
About sixty per cent of the magazine deals 
with the war, so fiction should not stress the 
war though it cannot ignore it. A light deft 
touch is important. The editor is also inter- 
ested in photographic singles or sequences, 
pertinent to the theme of the magazine. 
Payment will be made shortly after accept- 
ance, at about two cents a word and up. 
This magazine is a member of the Hardie- 
Kelly group, and is brought out by Rockley 
Publications, Address—215 Fourth Avenue. 
Cheers is a new pocket-size magazine of 
cartoons and jokes, being brought out by 
Comic Corp. of America, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue (Hardie-Kelley group). This is similar 
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sation, which goes in more for the exposé 
type of story. These Hillman monthlies are 
at 1476 Broadway. 


Hillman’s Love Confessions, which was 
tried out in the spring as a one-shot, is now 
on a regular monthly basis. Mary Rollins 
is editing both this and Real Story. In 
gencral, the two magazines are using just 
about the same type of material—stories 
that are logical and realistic. But in Love 
Confessions, the stories are going a bit more 
off-trail, tending toward the grimmer and 
the more mature. A good number to study 
is the November issue, which should be on 
the stands around the first of October. Miss 
Rollins says that this one is representative of 
what she wants. Note, too, that Love Con- 
fessions, costing a quarter, is about twice the 
size of the other book, There is a definite 
demand for stories which are not based on 
sex, not even motivated by sex. Stories 
should involve the basic human frailties, the 
seven deadly sins. They should depend on 
dramatic for their appeal, instead of on 
some sex situation. Lengths are the same 
in both magazines: book-length 20,000; 
novelette 10,000; shorts 5,500 words. No 
poetry is wanted for the present. Some short 
fillers of general interest can be used, es- 
pecially those of an inspirational nature, of 
adjustment to life in wartime and prepara- 
tion for the future. These must be written 
with sympathy, not just plain bald facts. 
Touching, human appeal will bring home 
the point more clearly. These fillers may 
be up to 500 words; one or two columns in 
the magazine. Payment is two cents a word, 
on acceptance. Address—1476 Broadway. 


Street & Smith have dropped The 
Avenger as a separate migazine title, al- 
though the character will be continued in 
stories in Clues. With both Clues and 
Mystery much enlarged in recent months, 
as previously reported, and Doc Savage and 
The Shadow wide open for the shorter 
lengths, this is one of the big markets for 
pulp writers. The editor of this group, John 
L. Nanovic, tells me that quite a number 
of his writers have gone into the various 
Services and as a result he is more than 
ever anxious to see stories from good new 
writers. There’s prompt service on these 
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Street & Smith magazines, and quick 
checks. Payment is at a one cent mini- 
mum, on acceptance. Address—79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


Charm, edited by Elizabeth Adams, is 
slanted definitely toward the working girl, 
and both fiction and articles must keep this 
in mind, (Street & Smith’s Mademoiselle 
is for the college girl.) But in both lines 
the market is exceedingly slim. Most articles 
are handled by the special editors. But 
some are bought outside—usually ones in 
a humorous or light vein, on any subject of 
special interest to the readers. A little fic- 
tion is now being used, and there is a 
definite need for it—IF it is just the style 
which the editors like. Richard English is 
one of their favorites, Also Robert Fon- 
taine. Miss Elspeth Campbell is feature 
editor now, succeeding Mrs. Little, and she 
also handles the fiction. Address — 79 
Seventh Avenue. 


HE trouble with love story writers, ac- 

cording to Miss Daisy Bacon, is that 
they keep sending in stories which should 
have been published months ago. For in- 
stance, her mail is flooded now with stories 
involving Pearl Harbor, when readers know 
that a lot has happened since then. They 
like things up to date, these Love Story 
Magazine devotees! Another trouble with 
writers is that they do the same two plots 
over and over, one of which is a girl de- 
ciding whether to marry now or wait till 
after the war, and the other of which is a 
girl having the same experience now that 
her mother had in the last war. If there 
are thirty-six dramatic situations, as often 
claimed, then a lot of writers ought to 
investigate those other thirty-four. Miss 
Bacon has no objection to war stories, pro- 
vided the author has some special! knowl- 
edge of his scene. But a study of the maga- 
zine will reveal how varied the stories may 
be. The October issues of Love Story are 
excellent material for study. Short s*‘ories 
may run up to 6,000 words now. Payment 
starts at a one cent minimum, Address— 
79 Seventh Avenue. 


Have vou been wondering what the Love 
Story offices and editor are like? Parade’s 
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Weekly for October 8th is going to run a 
picture feature called Woman Editor, show- 
ing what happens to those manuscripts sent 
to Love Story, how Modest Stein paints 
those covers, and how the magazine comes 
into being. 

Western romance writers will be glad to 
learn that Romantic Range, now it is well 
established on firm lines, is going to use oc- 
casional stories of the Old West. Lengths 
6,000 to 8,000 words. A good example to 
follow is ‘““The Warrior’s Path” by Moran 
Tudury, in the issue on sale when this ap- 
pears. In studying the stories in this maga- 
zine, note that the heavy old style is not 
used here. Miss Bacon edits this, too. 79 
Seventh Avenue. 

The length of the short novels in Street 
& Smith’s Detective Story Magazine has 
been settled now at 25,000 words. A good 
example of the type is “Mind Over Murder” 
by Margaret Millar, a Crime Club writer, 
which appears in the November 
Novelettes may run to 12,000 words now. 
In that same issue, study “Five from the 
Marble Angel” by Warren Fabian and 
“Murder Comes Laughing” by John Paul 
Mitchell. Editor—Miss Bacon. Address— 
79 Seventh Avenue. 

Liberty has a new publisher in Paul 
Hunter, head of the Screenland magazines. 
This is a business separation, which does 
not affect the editorial policy for the pres- 
ent, This magazine remains in the sixth 
floor offices at 205 East 42nd Street. 

The magazines which go to make up the 
Macfadden group are moving down to the 
fifth floor, for greater unity of departments. 
And some editorial changes have been made 
here. Henry Lieferant is editor of True 
Story, and also supervising editor of True 
Romances, True Love and Romance, and 
True Experiences. Miss Hilda Wright, 
formerly his assistant, has been made editor 
of the latter three. 

With regard to needs for all four con- 
fession magazines, Mr. Lieferant has the 
following suggestions to make: He likes 
stories which touch on every branch of the 
Service, but tries to avoid those which deal 
with actual combat. The simple reason for 
this is that most combat stories are not au- 


issue. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


thentic, soldiers having little time to write; 
whereas this editor stresses the absolute au- 
thenticity of the stories he prints. He also 
likes stories which deal with America to- 
day, problems in which the reader recognizes 
himself and his own difficulties, stories of 
courtship, marriage, and family life, written 
with power and feeling, and in good taste. 
There is usually an awareness of war con- 
ditions, even though the main characters 
are not involved in any special way. The 
short lengths of 3,500 to 5,000 words are 
always needed. Also, 7,000 to 8,000 words, 
Serials run two, three, or four parts ; about 
6,000 to 7,500 words to an _ installment. 
True Story, True Romances, and True Ex- 
periences also run a book-length, which 
should be 16,000 words. True Story pays 
from 3 to 5 cents per word; the others from 
2 to 4 cents; all on acceptance. 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Fred R, Sammis is executive editor of 
Radio Mirror; Don Senseney is editor. 
Macfadden, 205 East 42nd Street. 


AWCETT Publications have dropped 

True Thrills. Also Whiz Bang and 
Hooey. But Squads Riot has been reissued 
as a bi-monthly. Rod Reed is editor, and 
Carlton Brown associate editor. The market 
is open for humor and gags, for philos- 
ophical verse of interest to Army men— 
Barrackroom Ballads type, any length; for 
stories up to 3,000 words. All material must 
have a military flavor. Payment is two cents 
a word for stories, $2 for gags, 25 cents a 
line for verse. Cartoons should be sub- 
mitted in the rough. Pay is $15 for page 
size, less for smaller. Checks within ten days 
of acceptance. Address — 1501 Broadway. 


Harle Publications (of the Hardie-Kelly 
group) publishes four crossword magazines, 
all bi-monthlies: Cross-Words and Contest 
News, Dime Crosswords, Fifty Crosswords, 
and Victory Crosswords. These present no 
market now for crossword or other puzzle 
features, as a group of regulars supplies all 
needed. They are, however, interested in 
a few short-short stories of about 1,500 
words. These must deal with crossword 
puzzling in some way or other, use a cross- 
word puzzle to provide solution to a mys- 
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tery, etc. Payment is on publication at ¥2 
cent tops. Occasional cartoons with gag- 
lines are bought. These must not poke fun 
at crossword puzzlers, but merely be humor- 
ous situations regarding puzzling. Payment 
is $3. on publication. W. K. Holze, editor. 
Address—-215 Fourth Avenue. 

This same company publishes Current 
Astrology. Some short articles can be used, 
dealing with astrology, running about 1100 
to 1700 words. These should illustrate some 
interesting points about features found in 
horoscopes, telling how people can make 
their lives happier and richer through the 
use of astrological teachings including ac- 
tual cases. Students of astrology are invited 
to submit typewritten manuscripts. Rates 
vary according to the importance of the 
article ; %2 cent tops, on publication. Maga- 
zine is bi-monthly. W. K. Holze, editor; 
Agnes Barrie associate. 215 Fourth Avenue. 

All-American Band Leaders is open to 
brief articles, not over 500 words, mostly 
from writers in the trade. Payment is two 
cents a word, Harold Hersey edits this at 
215 Fourth Avenue. 


OGERS TERRILL of Popular Publica- 
tions is another editor who reports that 
his writers are being picked off one by one 
by the various Services, and he needs new 
writers badly. Here are his special story 
needs: For Dime Mystery and Strange De- 
tective—shorts up to 5,000 and novelettes 
to 9,000 words. The same lengths for 
Rangeland .Romances. Novelettes are 
rather exact. Shorts may vary in length 
somewhat. Payment on acceptance, at a 
one-cent minimum. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

Fawcett Publications are discontinuing 
Lawn and Garden Handbook and Homes 
and Plans for Building, for the duration. 
Boating Handbook will not be put out this 
year. 

1001 Ideas for Home Decoration, closing 
in December, can use some more copy. The 
emphasis is on excellent photographs of 
rooms incorporating good planning and 
decoration. Illustrations are important with 
all articles. But writers can frequently get 
cooperation in free photographs from manu- 
facturers of house furnishings. 2,000 words 
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is the top limit, and shorter articles are al- 
ways welcome. The new book will follow 
the pattern of last year’s, which it would be 
advisable to study before submitting ma- 
terial. Charles Bonsted is editor. 1501 
Broadway. (Fawcett) 

Mechanics Illustrated (Fawcett) is add- 
ing 8 more pages with the December issue. 
This magazine has had a huge increase in 
circulation during the past year, perhaps 
because of the mechanized nature of war 
and the timeliness of many of the publica- 
tion’s features. The presentation of articles 
is personalized. Features are exciting and 
sensational. Writers should study the maga- 
zine and note particularly that the writing 
is not literary in style, but gets right into 
the subject matter, like a news story. The 
news angle always adds to the appeal of 
any subject, and helps you sell here, The 
quality of the pictures is also important, as 
all articles must be illustrated. There is a 
special need for the short article of say 500 
to 600 words with two or three pictures. 
Payment is about fifteen dollars a page, on 
acceptance. Donald Williams is editor of 
the feature section; Roland Cueva is editor 
of the project and workshop section. 1501 
Broadway. 

Jack Byrne is back at Fiction House, after 
several years of free-lancing. DeWitt Shank 
has left for the Air Service, and Jack 
O’Sullivan has taken his place as editor of 
Fight Stories. Larabie Cunningham has 
taken his place as editor of Rangers Comics, 
the magazine which started out as Rangers 
of Freedom. W. Scott Peacock is the new 
editor of Planet Stories. Linton Davies is 
now editor of All-American Football, Foot- 
ball Action, and Football Stories, each of 
which appears twice during the football 
season, and of the quarterly, Baseball 
Stories. Larabie Cunningham edits all the 
Fiction House comics now. 

Most of the Fiction House magazines 
have been stepped up in the number of 
issues per year, Combined with the fact 
that more and more original material is 
now used, the magazines of this house begin 
to take on some of their old time promi- 
nence as markets. The minimum rate of 
payment on new material has never gone 

(Coneluded on page 57) 








SYNOPSES WITHOUT 
SORROW 


By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


HE editor of this magazine recently 

printed in the Forum column a note 

inviting readers to send me their sug- 
gestions for another article to follow one I’d 
written concerning motives for murder and 
called “‘Why Did She Shoot Him?” 

I received eight responses to this invita- 
tion, including a privately printed pamphlet 
of poems and a chain letter (“Send a dollar 
bill to the name at the top of the list, add 
your own name to the bottom and presently 
you will receive 3,650 dollar bills”). 

Writing personal letters, I undertook to 
solve as best I could the problems posed in 
the six other letters and in due time I 
received five replies saying, in effect, 
“Thanks.” 

The exception, who expressed no grati- 
tude, was a chap in Texas who had written: 

“I think if you wou'd let beginning 
writers see, via the WrITER’s DIGEST, an 
actual outline from which you have written 
a story, you would be rendering a service 
to such stupidiots as myself. Nothing I 
have read—books, lessons, articles—has ever 
more than mentioned outlines or presented, 
at most, the briefest excerpt of one.” 

I had answered this Texan with uncon- 
cealed imnatience. It didn’t seem possible 
he could have missed the many story out- 
lines published in various articles, lessons 
and books—notably Tom Uzzell’s Narrative 
Technique. Anyway, I pointed out, it 
didn’t matter what form a working outline 
took so long as it served the writer’s pur- 
pose. He micht scribble a few words on the 
back of an o'd envelone. or he might emu- 
late Harrv Stephen Keeler, who, I hear, 
draws elahorate plot-charts on the wall- 
paver in his workroom, encompassing at 
times all four walls from floor to ceiling. 
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The sole necessity, I said with a snap, was 
that the writer understand his own outline. 
Hoping you consider yourself properly 
brushed off, I remain, yours very truly. . 

You can understand why the Texan did 
not write back to thank me. 

An editorial! friend has lately pointed out 
that my procedure in plotting is an unusu- 
ally efficient one. I haven’t appreciated its 
merits, he said, because I evolved it almost 
unconsciously and have used it for such a 
long time. 

His remarks opened my eyes, as editorial 
remarks invariably do; and besides, I never 
argue with an editor out loud. 

This article, then, deals with a sound 
working method which has served me well 
for years. Any other writer can use it ex- 
actly as I do, or adapt it easily to his own 
purposes, for any kind of story of any 
length. 

This is not, however, another article on 
how to plot a story—I presume you al- 
ready know what a plot is and how to con- 
struct one—nor does it offer any magic way 
of concocting a plot without the expendi- 
ture of mental effort. What I am going to 
ta'k about here is a procedure of organizing 
story material and developing it in such a 
manner as to produce almost automatically 
a complete working synopsis, As it proceeds 
it reveals every story-need still lacking and 
enables the writer to supply these needs be- 
forehand, so that, later, when in the midst 
of writing the story, he won’t find himself 
pitching headlong into an unsuspected hole 
in the substructure. It obviates loose ends, 
unifies and solidifies the material, puts the 
story clearly into the writer’s mind and pre- 
pares him comp’etely to write it. 

You start with six things, as follows: 
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First, an idea for a story. 

Second, a plot-pattern in mind. 

That is, having selected a story-idea, you 
decide — or you instinctively feel — what 
you're going to do with it. You’re impelled 
to shape it toward a certain definite story- 
standard or ideal which you clearly precon- 
ceive. If you’re writing sheer art for art’s 
sake, the idea makes certain artistic de- 
mands of you which the finished story must 
fulfill. If you’re writing a strictly commer- 
cial story, you’re aware it must have a 
striking opening, certain novelties of situa- 
tion, a flow of action involving a dramatic 
clash which increases in intensity through 
minor crises to a final climax. In other 
words, you know, even before you start, 
exactly what your story should be when 
you’ve polished off the tag-line. 

Third, a pencil. 

Fourth, paper clips. 

Fifth, a plentiful supply of scratch sheets. 
I use five-by-eight pads for reasons which 
I'll explain later. 

Sixth, a brain willing to work. 

Now let’s buckle down to it. In order to 
make the procedure as clear as possible we'll 
use as an example my mystery novel, “Deep 
Lay the Dead,” scheduled to appear as the 
Crime Club Selection for October. Accord- 
ingly we transport ourselves backward in 
time to last September. We’re about to 
begin work on the story. So far we have no 
title, no characters, no plot—nothing more 
than our stationery ready, an earnest desire 
to produce a story and an idea on which to 
base it. 

The idea is written’on a sheet of scratch, 
like this: 


A murder committed in a snow- 
bound house. 


In variations, it has been used before and 
it will be used again, because it’s a good 
one. We know what use we’re going to 
make of it. We’re going to write a mystery 
book. It’s not going to be a hardboiled- 
detective whodunit featuring violent shock 
action, because a stormbound house doesn’t 
offer much scope for physical action. It’s 
to be a story of suspense and menace grow- 
ing out of the enforced juxtaposition of the 


characters, some of them hostile to others, 
and among them a killer. There will be 
prowling in the dark, startling discoveries, 
a series of dramatic situations, always that 
note of mounting inescapable suspense, and 
finally an exciting exposure and capture of 
the culprit at the climax. This is our story- 
pattern. 

The bare idea immediately suggests em- 
bellishments. Since a city dwelling is not 
likely to be snowbound, and since other 
houses invariably stand nearby even in sub- 
urban districts, the house in our story must 
be a remote and isolated one. All right; 
it’s ’way out in the country, all alone in a 
valley. Being familiar with Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, where I live on a farm, I 
plunk it down right here in my own neigh- 
borhood. An additional advantage of this 
setting I know so well is that it’s only eighty 
miles from New York City, and thirty from 
Philadelphia, so we can easily introduce 
several cosmopolitan characters as week- 
end guests. Whi'e we're thinking along 
these lines we’re busily making notes. 


Storm worst in years. Crews so busy 
keeping highways open that lone road 
leading into valley must remain closed, 
thereby imprisoning all characters for 
duration of story. No one can get out, 
help can’t get in. Unknown killer al- 
ways present with ominous possibility 
that he may strike again. 


Another: 


Murder solved and culprit captured 
just as snowplow comes boring down 
the valley road, bringing help, police, 
release. Entire story occurs over a 
weekend. 


These two notes jump from one end of 
the story to the other, but no matter; we’ll 
straighten them out presently. 

On the subject of being snowbound I 
know whereof I write. Twice I’ve been 
snowbound in this house for three days run- 
ning. It was fun until, on one occasion, the 
electric power failed. Thereupon everything 
stopped. The furnace, equipped with an 
automatic stoker, ceased giving off heat. We 
could no longer cook on the electric stove. 
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We have an artesian well with an electric 
motor-driven pump, so our water-supply 
gave out as soon as the pressure-tank was 
drained. No radio to bring the news, no 
lights, no nothing. At that time I was using 
an electric typewriter, so work stopped too. 
Worse, it seemed likely that days must pass 
before the repairmen could get through to 
find the break in the line. The fireplaces 
gave us heat; we cooked on an old gasoline 
camp-stove, used candles for light and 
melted for water. All this is 
story stuff, and first-hand. It goes into the 
story, thereby pointing up the drama of the 


snow gooc 


situation. 

We use our scratch-pads profligately, a 
separate page for each note. This is because 
we're doing things at 
building a plot and at the same time draw- 
ing up a working synopsis. Each note being 


’ 
two once—we re 


on a separate slip, we can easily shuffle them 
all into their proper places in the outline 
later. 

As you’ve already seen, we don’t write 
these notes in any certain order. We scrib- 
ble them off as fast as new thoughts pop up, 
without regard to their proper place in the 
finished story. One minute we may be jot- 
ting down a notion for the climax, the next 
a twist for the opening, the next a point 
involved in a minor crisis halfway along, 
and the next a certain trait for one of our 
characters. Whatever may suggest itself at 
the moment—even lines of dialogue—we 
scrawl it on a separate slip and keep work- 
ing in just this way until the train of asso- 
ciations stops; and then we start again on 
another track. 


E now have, say, a dozen or so notes 

before us. They concern the house, 
the storm, the inconveniences forced on the 
characters, the fact that our story deals with 
the family living in the house plus an odd 
and somehow menacing assortment of week- 
end guests, and so forth. We simply keep 
adding to them. 


Telephone still works, the only con- 
nection with the outside world. Phone 
line is mysteriously cut, thereby com- 
pletely isolating house. May involve en- 
counter in dark between prowler and 
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hero. Long section of line removed, 

and hidden somewhere, so that a sim- 

ple splice will not repair the break. 

Missing length of wire can’t be found— 

10 other wire available. 

Our hero has shown himself here for the 
first time. He’s got to be a clever amateur 
detective. In what ingenious way can he 
cope with this serious matter of the cut tele- 
phone wire? Soon we have it: 


By removing all cords from floor 
lamps (useless anyway while juice is 
off) and splicing them together to 
make one long wire, H can repair 
break. 


The naming of my characters is usually 
my very last step before the actual writing. 
Working as we are at present, then, we use 
initials for convenience and brevity. H 
stands for the M is the murderer. 
V is the victim. G will stand for the girl 
when she comes along. Her father may be 
GF, though actually he will soon appear as 
Dr—Doctor. Her mother may be GM, but 
our plot will soon turn her into DrW—the 
doctor’s wife, the girl’s step-mother. FS will 
serve to designate a false suspect, FS2 
another, FS3 a third. Similarly, each char- 
acter in the story will have his or her own 
symbol. 

All right, H repairs the break in the 
phone line. An exciting scene immediately 


itself. HA, end of his 


hero. 


suggests with one 
jumper-wire already connected inside the 
house, fights his way through the deep drifts 
to the nearest telephone pole and climbs in 
the teeth of an icy gale to complete the 
circuit. Clinging to the cross-bars, he sees a 
movement in one of the windows of the 
house. Someone is just barely visible there 
—aiming a firearm at him! This is an at- 
tempt to murder him. Bang! H lets go at 
the last instant and as the bullet whizzes 
over him he drops into the drift below, un- 
harmed but plenty scared. Good stuff—but 
it stimulates and precipitates still more 
ideas. Since H isn’t the kind to take this 
lying down, he rushes into the house to grab 
the killer—but he finds no evidence of the 
attack. The killer is gone and even the 
weapon has vanished so mysteriously and 
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so completely that a search fails to uncover 
it. Point: the gun is still within reach of the 
killer in some secret place and another at- 
tempt to kill the hero will surely be made. 

This flurry of ideas has produced four 
long notes. First, the scene on the telephone 
pole. Second, H’s rush into the house. 
Third, the futile search for the weapon. 
Fourth, the highlighted fact that the hidden 
gun remains available to the murderer. 

These in turn stimulate others. All dur- 
ing our plotting process we ask ourselves 
questions about the substance of our notes. 
Kipling’s six faithful serving men— remem- 
ber, their names are Who, How, Which, 
What, Where and When?—are working 
their heads off for us. We therefore ask our- 
selves, Why was this murderous attack made 
on H? Answer: M wishes to prevent news 
concerning him from reaching the house, 
for the incoming information will identify 
and incriminate him and he’s desperate to 
remain under his cloak of secrecy. 

There are other questions to be answered. 
Where is the weapon hidden? What sort of 
firearm is it? Does M alone know where it 
is? What is the information which M is so 
anxious to keep out of the house? Who is 
H? What brought him here? How is he 
involved in the mystery? So we go busily 
on, answering these questions when we can, 
and when we can’t making a note of them 
anyway. We'll be coming back to them be- 
cause they’ll have to be answered sooner or 
later. 

And here is the most valuable part of the 
system—it won’t let us overlook any ele- 
ment essential to the story. Our plot-pattern 
is always in mind and our plot material is 
growing before our eyes, so we can easily 
see, as we work ahead, exactly what in- 
gredients still must be supplied. If we’re 
unable to supply any given element at once, 
we don’t stew over it too long. We simply 
scribble reminders that these missing links 
must eventually be found, and shift to some 
other phase. For example: 


Needed: ingenious hiding-place for 
a rifle. 

Needed: innocent-appearing clues to 
M’s identity, which, when H_ adds 
them together properly, nails M. 


Needed : incident throwing suspicion 
on FS. 
Needed: 


tive. 


identity of V and M’s mo- 


Shuffling back and forth through our 
growing accumulation of notes, we never 
lost sight of these necessities and, surpris- 
ingly enough, many of them will be filled 
almost automatically as we work around 
them. 

Any one of these notes, incidentally, may 
consist of only a few words, or of two or 
three scratch sheets closely filled and clipped 
together. The deciding factor is the unity 
of the thought. 

We haven’t yet gotten down to the most 
basic need of the story—the criminal’s in- 
trigue. After considerable beating of brains 
we come up with this: 

Dr is a doctor who has abandoned his 
practice under secret orders originating in 
the State Department. A reserve officer in 
the Medical Corps, he is also a remarkably 
brilliant cryptographer. His task is to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible—to create an 
indecipherable cipher for the use of our 
State Department, the Army and the Navy. 
Our old ciphers are known to the enemy ; 
the new indecipherable cipher, on which Dr 
is now hard at work, is vital to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

An enemy agent (4), identity unknown, 
has undertaken to steal the cipher for the 
Axis or, failing that, destroy it so that the 
United States will remain at a disastrous 
disadvantage in signal communications. In 
either case his success will mean Dr’s death, 
as well as an irreparable loss to our country. 

H is a young instructor of mathematics. 
Mysteriously he has been bounced off the 
Dartmouth faculty, refused enlistment in 
our armed forces because of a cardiac defect 
which he doesn’t actually possess, and jock- 
eyed to Dr’s home—all this done by the 
State Department without his understand- 
ing because he is also an expert cryptog- 
rapher. He is to assist Dr on the inde- 
cipherable cipher. Sharing Dr’s knowledge 
of it, he also becomes a candidate for mur- 
der at the hands of the secret agent who is 
now poised to strike. 

The story problem is, of course, to perfect 
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the cipher and transmit it intact to the 
Secretary of State, thereby outwitting the 
enemy agent’s scheme to seize it, and finally 
to unmask him. 

Getting this all straightened out, we find 
we have produced additional notes by the 
score ; yet the plot is only fairly started. 

We now go back to our plot file from 
which we plucked our original idea. One 
idea may be enough for a short story, or for 
a short novelette, but a long novelette needs 
two or three story-germs, and a full-length 
novel may incorporate half a dozen major 
ideas and perhaps a dozen minor ones. The 
file yields something that fits in nicely: 


Victim shot on brink of quarry. 
Body falls to bottom. No immediate 
way of getting at it. Question: Who is 
the victim? 


V, our victim, we decide upon further 
cogitation, is a courier coming to the house 
with an urgent and vital message which 
will identify the secret agent. Nobody there 
knows for a certainty who the courier is, 
but—ah! Another note: 


Purpose of courier’s visit, though not 
his identity, is known to Dr, H, M and 
several FSs. 


How is it known? 


Mysterious phone call prior to couri- 
er’s visit—G takes the cryptic call and 
because it puzzles her repeats it to the 
others—in this way she unwittingly re- 
lays it to M, who knows it means “Dan- 
ger coming!” 


Fine! Dr and H are expecting the couricr 
with urgent intelligence. M has been fore- 
warned that the courier’s information will 
destroy his secret plan. When the valley is 
all but entirely closed by the raging snow- 
storm, the courier is seen struggling on foot 
through the deep drifts far across the field 
opposite the house. Suddenly there’s a shot 
—a rifle is fired from one of the windows. 
The courier falls, vanishes. Dr 
and H, going out on skis, find him lying at 
the bottom of the deep quarry with no way 
of raising his body until the storm relents. 


staggers, 
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Next, the telephone wire is found cut. 
Questions must remain unanswered, and 
all the while a desperate murderer is in the 
stormbound house. 

Our plot is now under way. There’s still 
a great deal more to come, and all of it will 
come in just the way we’ve been working 
from the start. At some point or other, how- 
ever, our ideas will undoubtedly peter out. 
Here, again, the value of the method proves 
itself, When we find ourselves momentarily 
stalled, we simply shuffle back through our 
notes. 

In them we’re certain to find loose ends 
to be picked up, needs to be filled, details 
to be tied together. Fresh associations will 
set off sparks in our mind—and again we're 
working under full steam. This is what my 
editorial pal meant when he said the system 
is self-accelerating. We need never get 
bogged down anywhere in the process—- 
somewhere in our notes there are always 
new starting points, and we can always find 
them simply by looking through the notes 
already produced. 

The process may be carried out as far as 
any writer individually pleases. If you pre- 
fer that some of the story be left to generate 
itself spontaneously during the actual writ- 
ing, then you’ll stop your note-making short 
of completion, whenever you feel ready to 

egin. If, on the other hand, you wish a 
complete synopsis, you’ll keep working until 
the plot is a whole in every important de- 
tail. 

For the sake of convenience we clip our 
notes together while we work. Everything 
concerning the basic situation, for example, 
goes into one sheaf; all developments go 
into another; all concerning the 
climax into a third. Character notes form 
still another bunch, and any technical data 
entering into the story—for instance, our 
research into the subject of codes and 
ciphers—is clipped separately. 


notes 


If you’re doing a short-story or a nov- 
elette, youll have comparatively few bun- 
dies of notes. Since we’re going a book- 
length novel, however, we’re going to have 
many—which brings up my reason for 
using five-by-eight scratch-pads. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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DETECTIVE FICTION 
TECHNIQUE 


By ISABELLE TAYLOR 
Editor, The Crime Club 


O YOU have a detective story to tell? 
You hope so, and we, as editors look- 
ing for new talent, hope so too. Have 

you thought just how you are going to tell 
it? What are the techniques of advancing 
the narrative of a mystery story, i.e., by 
dialogue, by summary, by question and 
answer business, by straight narration? 

Easiest, of course, is straight narration. 
“The man came in the room. He pointed 
a gun at the girl. He fired. She fell.” And 
soon. This can be done in the clipped, real- 
istic school, or dressed up in the leisurely, 
literary manner, or handled in a straightfor- 
ward, reportorial way. It’s smart to use a 
manner of narration that coincides with the 
setting of your story, and the type of char- 
acters you are handling. Don’t try report- 
ing a slug-fest in a style reminiscent of 
Cranford, or recounting the adventures of 
normal middle-class schoolteachers in a way 
that would do credit to the Police Gazette 
or Life in the Underworld. You can, by 
careful selection of words, use the strictly 
narrative part of your story to give a sense 
of the background. 

Too much ingenuity in making verbs out 
of other word-forms is a tell-tale amateur 
habit. Apparently he is afraid to use the 
words said, walked, answered, laughed, etc. 
Instead, his characters angle into rooms, 
touché their answers, hiss their speech, 
gargle their laughter, etc. A manuscript 
interlarded with mannerisms of this kind 
has two strikes to start. Even though the 
characters are interesting and the plot satis- 
factorv, the editor in reading it keeps a 
mental blue pencil poised constantly. If the 


rest of the manuscript makes sense, what he 
will do to those precious verbs will leave 
any resemblance between the submitted 
manuscript and the printed product purely 
coincidental. 

There are other ways of advancing the 
actual story, or narrative part, of your book. 
Dialogue, stream - of - consciousness, remi- 
niscence, written report—all these may be 
used to get over the idea of action taking 
place. The writer in the detective story 
form is freer to use these methods perhaps 
than the writer in straight fiction. 

In dialogue form of action narration you 
can have something like this: 


“Who is that? What do you want 
here? Go away!” 

“No, my dear, I’m not going away, 
now. But you are.” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” 

“You remember Pauline? This is for 


her.” 


And there you have your scene where the 
door opens, the man comes in, and he shoots 
the girl. And in addition you know there 
was another woman, Pauline, who had been 
harmed in some way by the girl who is 
obviously being bumped off as we listen to 
the conversation. Need'ess to say, dialogue 
narration can have a little more finesse than 
this inspired sample. But I wanted to get 
over my point and use the same scene. 

The capacity to advance a storv by dia- 
logue is unusually well displaved in the 
work of a new writer, Ruth Fenisong. In 


her first book, “Murder Needs A Name,” 
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she shows ability to forward each scene by ed brisker and formed an interesting con- k 
the dialogue and general conversation of trast to the story within the story. il 
the people who take part. It is a quality, The retelling of a tale, or “from memory” 


e- 


of course, that a successful playwright has reporting, can be used in small amounts, 
to a high degree. Unless a book author is too, not as the main story form such as the 


a careful craftsman, however, an overdose above book uses. One character, having a 
of this can give a staccato feel, and you will cocktails with another, will be inspired by u 
find that you have a script on your hands the sight of a picture to give a personalized r 
instead of a story with live characters in it. thumbnail account of something that hap- e 
The stream-of-consciousness method of pened a year ago. By this you get a lead up t 
getting your story forwarded is, in its own to the present event, what the speaker thinks f 
way, murder when used in overdoses. In about it, and a sidelight on the relationship I 
the same scene that we have slaughtered between the speaker and the other actors , 
twice already, it would run this way: in the year-old incident. 
“I wonder why I sit here and wait for Of question-and-answer narration there ’ 
that door to open. Maybe Pauline was is in detective fiction a wide-open field. 
lying when she said he would come for me. Here you can either bring off a grand story 
Maybe she never had a husband. I was or have it fall flat on its face. We often fall : 


careful not to leave anything in her room. into the common mistake of saying “The 
He couldn’t find me here. There was noth- day of the Scotland Yard Q. and A. story 
ing in the paper that would give hima lead. is out. Readers don’t want that intermina- 
It’s been two weeks now; of course I’m safe. ble cross-examination and investigation any 
My God! That door handle is turning!” more. They want a story to move.” Of 
So the reader knows, from the gal’s point course they do. But it can move via the 
of view, that she has, within two weeks, Q. and A. route to a flaming and thrilling 
killed a woman named Pauline, who threat- end. Stories in which this method is bril- 
ened her with a husband’s vengeance. And __liantly used are the classic “trial” stories, in 
at the same time that you get this, you also which the whole of the progress of events is 
have an unsympathetic presentation of the brought out by the questioning of witnesses. 
character of the girl in the room, an interest It need not be dull by any means. Even a 
aroused in the husband’s character, and the _ preliminary police investigation can give a 
groundwork laid for a police investigation, sense of movement and progress. 
i.e., she was in a strange hotel room; the Let’s go back to our first scene again. 
death of Pauline, while reported in the Suppose the story opens with a cop ques- 


paper, had not indicated the involvement tioning a hotel maid: 


of another woman; and even though Paul- ‘Did you see anyone enter the room 

ine and the mysterious woman were on kill- where the body is?” 

ing terms, one did not know the other well “No, sir, I was around the corner turn- 

enough to be sure she had a husband. ing down the beds in another room, but I 
When a character reminisces to another, heard a woman’s voice cry out, ‘who are 


or writes a letter or diary, we get narration you?’” 


with a prejudiced slant to it which may “What else did you hear?” 

make it more valuable in setting background “He said something about ‘Pauline’ just 
and giving color. An unusual book, “After- before the shot.” 

math of Murder,” by Mary Fitt, was largely From which the cop, and the reader, 


made up of a story told by the daughter of _ know that it was early evening because the 
one of the characters in a forty-year-old beds were being turned down, not made; 
murder case. The daughter unconsciously that it is a fairly good hotel at least, and 
used the slightly formal and old-fashioned _ not a hole in the wall joint; that the victim 
manner of speech in which she had heard _ did not know her killer by sight; that an- 
the tale originally, and the connecting other woman named Pauline is involved, 


straight narrative parts consequently sound- and the man seemed to want the girl to 
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know who he was and why he was shoot- 
ing her. 


OW, if you are adept, you won’t make 

the mistake of having the policeman 
ask questions from other hotel employees 
which will give the same information and 
add nothing else. His examination of the 
elevator boy will pick up the information 
that he did not take any man up to that 
floor at that time. The newsstand in the 
hotel lobby reports having sent all editions 
of every paper up to the room in question, 
for a period of two weeks. (This sends the 
cop back to look up anything two weeks 
old that had to do with a woman named 
Pauline, etc.) The management says that 
the girl in the room paid all her meal checks 
by cash, instead of signing the check to be 
added to her weekly bill, which was paid in 
cash when it was presented. She had all 
her meals in her room, and was found 
several times by the maid, the room serv- 
ice waiter, etc., listening to local news 
broadcasts. 

All this information comes by question 
and answer. When the policeman reports 
to his superior officer, don’t make the mis- 
take of having him read his report, or re- 
peat it. Simply say that he handed on all 
the dope, and with the addition of his own 
findings and the routine of fingerprinting, 
photography, etc., they were able to judge 
that the girl was so and so and so. Know 
when not to repeat information and action. 
The writer who is beginning will very often 
make the error of driving home informa- 
tion till the reader wants to shout, “I know 
it. You told me so the first time!” Don’t 
harass and worry your story by presenting 
the same stuff six ways from Sunday. Tell 
it one way, and use another form for addi- 
tional material, not the same rehashed. It 
may be an amusement to you to use several 
facets to show up the same gem, but unless 
your writing is brilliant, your reader is 
going to lose interest and blame the poor 
editor for having been firm with 
deletions. 


not 


In planning your story you have probably 
unconsciously figured on using several of 
these methods of narration. Examine your 
plans more closely. Figure out whether 


such and such a scene is more forceful put 
in straight reporting. Another may gain 
terrificially in suspense by the stream-of- 
consciousness method. Humor finds its best 
outlet, obviously, in the Q. and A. form. 
Try to strike a balance so that your own 
story does not fall over from being lop- 
sidedly weighted with one thing or another. 

Study of popular and successful detective 
stories, with this one idea in mind, will not 
only help you, but be exceedingly interest- 
ing. You will find that in one book the 
author will advance his story in a propor- 
tion of two to one, question and answer. 
In another book by the same author he will 
lean heavily on the flashback or reminiscent 
manner. Take scenes from books by Mabel 
Seeley, Philip MacDonald, and Jonathan 
Latimer, and figure out just how much 
you have learned in each one, how far along 
the story has progressed as far as real action 
is concerned, and what method they use to 
push it forward. They are all three ex- 
cellent craftsmen in three very different 
forms. 


EOPLE very often refer to the “mystery 

fiction market,” and I object. There are 
many markets just as there are many types 
of mystery fiction. If you don’t care par- 
ticularly about people, don’t attempt the 
novelized form of murder story in which 
the development of the characters provides 
the motive, and investigation, and the solu- 
tion. You can’t get away with successful 
characterization if you aren’t interested 
enough to have observed people, sized them 
up, imagined things about them, and 
tried to place yourself in their minds and 
emotions. 

If you have lived a fairly circumscribed 
life, don’t place your story against a wildly 
exciting or exotic background. Sometimes 
careful research and wide reading will fill 
in details for one of those specialized back- 
grounds dear to the late Van Dine or the 
clever Clyde Clason, but the tempo, the 
idiom of a New York night club or gangster 
background does not come easily to the 
cloistered writer back in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. And the shoe objects just as much 
to the other foot. Nothing is as pathetic as 
a Broadway writer trying to go all homey 
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and small town when he takes his detective 
on a vacation to Vermont. That, of course, 
if he has never been to Vermont himself. 
It is possible for a person to cover all] kinds 
of background from persona] knowledge. 

One of the most interesting changes in 
style and type of story that I remember is 
the development Margery Allingham made 
in her Albert Campion stories. The first 
five or six were improbably, terrifically ex- 
citing, with fantastic stories of super-gangs 
with international hook-ups, etc. Then, in 
“Death of a Ghost,” Miss Allingham 
did a right-about-face into the novel of 
murder, built of excellent characters, credi- 
ble motives, a keen study of London society, 
and an Albert Campion who became not 
only a man of action but a psychologist ex- 
traordinary. Since the recent trend seems 
to be toward the full-bodied story, Miss 
Allingham was very smart to lead the pro- 
cession when she did. 

If you are not naturally glib and witty, 
don’t try to make your characters wisecrack 
too much. There are a great many readers 
who rather resent humor with homicide 
(there are a lot that love it, too), but if you 
can’t bring it off successfully, don’t try it. 


Any rental librarian will tell you that her 
clients vary in taste when it comes to mys- 
tery stories, and that only the exceptional 
book appeals to several groups, Of course 
that is what makes a best seller. If you are 
writing detective stories, the chances are 
that you have read a good many, and kcep 
up with the current output. Try classifying 
a dozen or more of the ones you have read 
within a year. You will understand what 
we mean by the hard-boiled type, the 
murder with mirth group, and the “had-I- 
but-knowns” that Howard Haycraft wants 
to see die of malnutrition. Fit your story 
to the style where you can develop it best 
and with the least strain on your own 
natural form of expression. Balance it as 
to action, that is, distribute it so that there 
are no long barren spaces to bog down the 
reader, know your characters sufficiently 
before you start them off performing, then 
get your story going and keep it going. 

We are sincere when we say that we 
welcome new talent and are anxious to 
give any help possible to encourage the 
beginning or the established writer. “Git 
on the boat, li’l chillen, git on the boat; 
there’s room for many more.” 


My System Gets Results 


By FRANCES WOOD SHEPHERD 


ECENTLY I heard that the late Hal 
Evarts read an animal story in the 
Saturday Evening Post and decided 

he could write a better one. He sat up all 
night doing it and sold it to the Post and 
kept on selling till his death. But such 
geniuses are few and far between. Most 
writers are successful after they have learned 
the technique of writing through trial and 
study. 

Each writer has his own ideas on how to 
do stories and articles. At a recent confer- 
ence I asked a number of writers, who sell 
regularly, what they considered the most 
necessary thing in writing. I was interested 
in the fact that they agreed on outlines being 


very important and also note making. Tak- 
ing lots of notes and filing them. 

The habit of making notes gives one a 
workable foundation. I have a system in 
which I make a record of my notes and it 
is a great time saver. I used to just file them 
away and that was the end. But with this 
plan I find them constantly at hand. 

I bought ten small, unlined books at the 
dime store size 5x7 inches. They come in 
different colored bindings. I label each as 
follows: 1. Highlights of the Day. 2. In- 
teresting Men, Names, Voices, Eyes, General 
Description. 3. Interesting Women, Names, 
Voices, Eyes, General Description. 4, Starts 
for Stories, Bits of Conversation. 5. Titles for 
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Stories and Articles, (many from ads). 6. 
Plots for Stories, Odd Situations. 7. The 
Weather, Formations of Clouds, Storms. 
8. Names for Children’s Stories, Bits of Con- 
versation, Descriptions of Children at Play. 
9, Unusual houses, Furnishings and Gar- 
dens. 10. Good Endings. 

Referring to these little books every day 
familiarizes one with their contents and 
simplifies their use. I keep the books by my 
bed and write in them each night. Some- 
times there is material to put in only one 
book and other times enough for three or 
four entries. One often wonders what he 
would save if the house caught on fire and 
I believe I would reach for these books. 
That is how much they mean to me. 

My note book never gets stale, for new 
ideas are constantly being added. New types 
of people and new situations. With the aid 
of these books it has been possible to do 
two shorts a week for many months. The 
help from such a collection of notes is inex- 
haustible. For instance to quote from them 
and give a better knowledge of the kind of 
notes in them: 


Book 3. Interesting Women 


She stood in the doorway, unaffected 
by her sumptuous surroundings. A stately, 
lovely woman with graying hair worn ex- 
actly as she had dressed it for thirty years. 
As she spoke her listeners were spellbound 
by her soft, musical voice so rich with liv- 
ing life to the fullest. How little she 
realized the power behind those smiling 
brown eyes. Tonight she especially wanted 
her guests to be happy, for this might be 
the last time she would entertain anyone. 


This was written about a woman I visited 
two years ago. She was going into a hospital 
for a goiter operation the next day. I wrote 
that note about her after the party before I 
went to sleep. I have used it twice, with 
some changes. 

Another example: 


Book 4. Starts for Stories 
The two of us sat in a booth at the 
corner drug store. A spring thunder storm 
was lashing itself against the window glass 
beside us. It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon but dark as night out of doors, After 





our divorce, it was Ellen who married the 
other man. This was the first time I had 
seen her in two years. I had no idea she 
was in town, just accidently met her. Con- 
fusion engulfed me as I sat there staring 
at her. Then I saw something in her eyes 
I could not understand. Suddenly she 
leaned toward me and said, “Hugh, I’ve 
made a terrible mistake. I cannot go on 
because. . .” 


I actually heard that conversation in a 
drugstore. So many, many possibilities. 
Here are a few of the titles taken at ran- 
dom from book 5: 
Little Shadows of Big Men 
Jasper Calls 
Thou Shalt not Nag (ar article) 
Rendezvous with a Ghost 
Keeping Step With Susie 
A Devil in Crepe 
I Couldn’t Take It (an article) 


The book of titles is one of the most in- 
teresting to keep. It is sort of a game mak- 
ing them up from ideas, It is surprising how 
many titles you can find in the advertising 
sections of magazines. Try it. 

Articles also shape themselves from the 
pages of these little books. In book 9, under 
Unusual Houses I once made notes about a 
quaint hotel in Georgetown, Colorado. I 
described it pretty fully, along with Louis 
de Puy, the builder and owner of the hotel, 
a woman hater. 

Much had been written about the French 
hotel de Parid but very little about the man. 
In book 5 I got my title by changing one 
word. It was listed “Mystery Man of Mani- 
toba.” I used “Mystery Man of Colorado.” 
Here is the outline I made from my little 
reference library: 
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Mystery Man of Colorado 


Describe Louis de Puy. Give background before 
he came to America. Why to Colorado? Reasons 
for being a woman hater. The one woman he did 
not hate and why. Auntie Galet. Describe. Spoke 
only French. 

The complications in this new country. How 
he overcame the difficulties in getting materials up 
those old mountain roads so many years ago. 

The woman who defied the fact that she was 
unwelcome in his hotel. What he did about this 
situation. 

DePuy’s library. He collected Kant, Schopen- 
hauer and Voltaire. Strange books on his shelves. 

His comrades did not know him, he lived in 
the past. What was he afraid of ? 

The romantic story of Louis de Puy is a thing 
of the forgotten past. The Hotel de Parid stands 
a silent reminder and a fitting memorial to the 
man of mystery. 

I would never have remembered it with- 
out my little books. This article was sold as 
a Sunday Feature to the Kansas City Star. 

A few years ago, Jane Withers walked 
into the Empire Room in a Chicago hotel 
with her parents and two other little girls. 
Our table was close to theirs. She was going 
into book 3 for future reference. But it must 
be some new angle for she had been written 
up many Suddenly I had it. The 
naturalness of the little girl. Her reaction 
to the homage paid her. The quiet sim- 
plicity of the child and her attitude toward 
the cast of the floor show. The credit due 
the parents of this famous child. 

Later, when I decided to do article 
about her it was all ready for me in book 3 
and book 9, where I put notes about the 
Empire Room. A title for this article puzzled 
me, until I came to “Diana Dines Out” in 
book 10. I changed this to “A Child Movie 
Star Dines Out” and is as a Sunday 
Feature. 

The success of this system has proved it- 
self many, many times. So if you really 
want to get results buy some of these little 
books and start your own reference library. 
You may want to use other labels but the 
ones I have fill the bill for me. 

Real honest-to-goodness people are all 
about you, in your home, church, grocery 
store and on the street. Start putting what 
interests you about some of these people in 
your note book and you will be amazed how 
quickly you have enough material to build 
into features and fiction. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
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1. UNUSUAL NAMES OF CHURCHES IN 


YOUR SECTION. The oddest of the names 
and the reasons for them. Churches that have 
been renamed, possibly several times. Did the 


naming of any of the churches cause dissension 
among the members? Churches that went name- 
less for many years. Market: Sectional news- 
papers. Visit this upon the editor of a religious 
publication, preferably in your state. 


2. PUZZLE FANS OF YOUR CITY. Those 
who have won a large number of puzzle contests, 
Do they make a sizable income from puzzle 
prizes? Fads in puzzles from year to year; the 
newest things in the puzzle field. 


3. WIVES OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
COACHES IN YOUR STATE. Do the wives 
love sports, especially football, and are some of 
them proficient athletes, as golfers or tennis 
players? Do the wives accompany their husbands 
on football trips? Do coaches talk football, foot- 
ball, and more football, while at home? 

4. A VETERAN OPERATOR OF A COAL 
AND WOOD COMPANY IN YOUR CITY. 
The coldest winters during the existence of the 
Times when coal and wood were ex- 


company. 
tremely scarce. Heating problems during World 
War No. 2. Market: A local newspaper. 


5. KNIFE-THROWING. A knife-thrower, as 
one appearing in a carnival at a fair in your 
county. How he or she learned knife-throwing. 
Human targets and their confidence in the knife- 
thrower. Injuries from inaccurate 
throws. Market: A local newspaper. 


resulting 


6. THE YOUNGEST HOTEL MANAGER 
IN YOUR SECTION. How long has he been 
identified with the hotel business? Are any 
other members of his family, as his father or any 
brothers, connected with hotel management? 
“Headaches” of a hotel manager. 
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A Y 7. REARING CHILDREN BY THE INCU- 
BATOR. Slant: How incubators save weak 
children who would die otherwise. When were 
the first incubators used in your city? Present- a 
day experiences in local hospitals. Market: A 
local newspaper. is en 
8. THE HISTORY OF A BIBLE COLLEGE 
IN YOUR STATE. Slant: The good effect of a 
the institution upon the world, through the 
accomplishments of its graduates. The founding fa 
of the Bible college and the first officials; mem- 
S bers of the first graduating class; the physical 
growth of the institution. The oldest teachers 4° 
J in point of service. Graduates who have made You do the writing. Let me 
great names for themselves. Market: State do the worrying. 
aa newspapers. Submit this to a religious magazine. 
9. A GIRL MAGICIAN OF YOUR CITY. Editors are clamoring for ma- 
Does she put on shows for local schools and . ° = 
5 IN organizations? The most mystifying stunts in her terial. The buying market 1S 
fo repertoire of tricks. Magic acts developed by her. red hot... but youre not 
“os How long has she been magic-winded? MarkeET: satisfvin d 
es State newspapers. Work this into a filler for a fy g the demand. | 
ao girls’ magazine. Perhaps youre pressing, try- | 
me- 10. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD ing too hard, perhaps you're | 
eWS- OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT OF A stale. Relax. Let yourself | 
‘ious COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE. Slant: His repu- : . * | 
tation as a leading authority on the history of slide into the groove. Write 
the state and the nation. Has he made exhaustive |] in that free, natural style of 
hose studies in the lives of bygone notables or his- yours. | 
ests, torical mysteries? Pamphlets and books written ‘i : 
zzle by the historian. MARKET: State newspapers, Don’t WOIry about editing or | 
the + | 
11. ARMISTICE DAY. The military career marketing or sales. That may | 
of the present commander of the American be what's tightening you up. | 
LL Legion in your state. His length of service in the Wor ina is m iob. Wri i 
ives first World War and his fighting during the . _o YJ ling | 
of closing days of the conflict. Wounds incurred in iS yours. 
nis service; medals earned by the subject. How he ! 
nds and the other Legionnaires of the state are con- Relax! Take @ deep breath, 
sal tributing to the present war effort. MARKET: and let’s go to town on the | 
State newspapers. typewriter. I'll take care of | 
12. THE LAZIEST ANIMALS. Interview a || the output... in the “checky” 
AL naturalist of your state, particularly in regard to way that counts. 
% é lazy animals in the state. Examples of the animals, 
the laziness). What the animals eat, and how they 
eX- live; the appearances and characteristies of the FEES 
: : ; : $1 to 1,000 word 7 from 15,000 to 25,0 
rld animals. MaRKET: State newspapers. Market this $2 from 1.000te 3,000 words $10 from 25,000 te 50-000 words | 
with an animal magazine; too, a general magazine $3 trom 3,000to 6,000words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words | 
might care for it as a filler. $4 from 6,000t010,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words | 
as 
13. FRIDAY, THE THIRTEENTH! Super- — 
, stitions of leading athletes of your state, as base- Fee based = individual mss., and must be 
1g. eer ibe football d polfi bl enclosed with submission, together with re- 
fe. an Players, football stars, and go site! natenees. turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. | 
os Athletes who wear old clothing, in the belief 10% commission on sales. If you have sold | 
that the garments bring good luck. MARKET: $1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles | 
State newspapers. Here is something for a sports in the past year, | will work with you on | 
. or general magazine. straight 10% commission. 
‘ 14. THE INTRODUCTION OF STEAM- 
on 
ay BOATS. Employ the anniversary angle — the GENE BOLLES 
x birth of Robert Fulton, who built the Clermont 
1y ’ ’ 
? the first practical steamboat, was on November 14, 57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
1765. Slant: How western commerce received a 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far.” 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subseription ($1.00) is offered 
If you 


is fun to read! 


on our usual money-back guarantee. 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only e 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subseription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











Wrirer’s Dicest 


tremendous impetus from the steamboat. How 
Fulton put the first steamboat on the Ohio River 
in 1811. Market: A local newspaper. 


15. DISCOVERY OF PIKE’S PEAK. Thi; 
took place on this day in 1806. Geographical 
facts about the Colorado mountain, and data 
concerning the discoverer, Z. M. Pike, who ex- 
plored the new Louisiana Purchase in 1805, 


16. EXPERIENCES OF THE PRISON 
PHYSICIAN IN YOUR STATE. The most 
common types of diseases among inmates of the 
penitentiary ; the extent of social diseases, Medical 
facilities at the prison. How hardened criminals 
act when on their death bed. 


17. THE CITY OF YOUR STATE WITH 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF MONUMENTS, 
In whose honor have they been erected? The 
unveiling of the most significant of the monu- 
ments. The cost; the sculptors; the inscriptions. 


18. THE “LIFE” OF A VETERAN SPORTS 
ANNOUNCER OF YOUR CITY. Broadcasting 
football games, and how it is done. The most 
thrilling games which he has announced for the 
radio. His favorite players of the current season. 


19. LOST GRAVES OF NOTED MEN AND 
WOMEN OF YOUR STATE. How the final 
resting places of pioneers, as heroes of battles, 
cannot be located. The opinions of historians. 


20. THE CHESS CHAMPION OF YOUR 
STATE. How long has he reigned as champion? 
Chess masters who have given him his best 
matches. Exhibition tours by the champion. 


21. THE OLDEST BLACKSMITH SHOP 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Slant: The comeback of 
the blacksmith as a result of the gas and tire 
rationing. How busy does the smithy stay, with 
mule and horse transportation returning to the 
American scene? The equipment of the shop. 


22. A CHURCH MUSEUM IN YOUR 
SECTION. The oldest and the most interesting 
items in the museum, such as old church bells 
and ancient Bibles once owned by widely-known 
ministers. Recently acquired relics. The most 
frequent donators to the collection. MARKET: 
Get this off to a religiqus periodical. 


23. PREMONITIONS OF DISASTER. Local 
citizens who have “felt” that something terrible 
was going to happen—and were right. Descrip- 
tions of the disasters. 


24. THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How it is designed to 
provide a careful supervision of the insurance 
business in order to protect the citizens of the 
state. The date of the department’s creation; 
the sponsors of the legislation. 


25. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE TREAS- 
URER OF YOUR COUNTY. The financial 


Writer’s Digest is yeur best intreduction whes writing advertisers. 
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condition of the county when he took office and 
the present. Taxes in war-time. 


26. THANKSGIVING. How the persons at 
the county home are observing this annual cele- 
bration. What’s on the menu? How the aged 
men and women are thankful for their blessings. 


27. THE HISTORY OF THE SPORT OF 
HOCKEY. The advent of this game in the 
United States, as well as its introduction in your 


state. Championship teams and leading coaches. 


28. THE FIRST 4-H CLUB IN YOUR 
COUNTY. The founder, and the original mem- 
bership. Projects now under way. 


29. A DEBATE COACH AT A COLLEGE 
IN YOUR STATE. Champion debating teams 
coached by him. Creating interest in debating. 


30. AN INTERVIEW WITH A LANGUAGE 
SPECIALIST OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How 
languae specialists have assumed greater import- 
ance since the outbreak of World War No. 2. 
Methods of instruction. 


New York Markets 


(Continued from page 43) 


under one cent a word, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress—461 Eighth Avenue. 

Creston Publications, Inc., are now at 33 
Union Square; formerly Albert Publica- 
tions, formerly—etc., back to Albing Pub- 
lications. Spark, Keen, Stirring Detective 
Cases, Keyhole Detective Cases, got out by 
these people under various company names, 
have been discontinued. There are now 
two titles only, both monthlies: Rare De- 
tective Cases and Spotlight Detective. Each 
buys about three original stories per issue 
from free-lance writers. Lengths 3,000 to 
5,000 words, writing should be lurid, story 
types sensational. The editor likes a selec- 
tion of ten to twelve pictures, and uses 
about six with each story. Stories should be 
no older than 1930. Rates are a half cent 
a word and $1.50 per picture, on publica- 
tion. Jerry Albert is editor. 


Apologies to Thrilling Group for the 
typographical error in last month’s Market 
Letter which moved them rudely out of 
their very swell modern offices on Fortieth 
Street. The correct address for all of Ned 
Pines’ magazines is 10 East 40th Street. 


Writer’s 





invaluable book for 
in historical fields gy 


History = 
AND ITS NEIGHBORS @ 
by Edward Maslin Hulme 


An 


be 
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In concise direct terms, this book 
discusses the nature of history and 
describes its materials. It tells how 
to locate, evaluate, interpret and 
assemble your findings for publi- 
$2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed re-write 
ideas in newspapers. yp Ba zines, 
books. Splendid opportunity to 


‘‘break itnto"’ fascinating writing 
field May bring you up to 85 00 


cation. 








per hour ~ eg * time. Expertence 
unnecessary te eA for FREE DETAILS 
details. NO OBL 1G ATION. Postcard will do 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. F.V. 163, St. Louls, Mo. 


‘SONG POEM WRITERS. 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining profit sharing 
plan. Remarkable changes in 








music industry give new writers more chance 


than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 

(Patent Pending) 
tee—reduce submission cost—tough Kraft 
U. S. Post Office Dept., for _ 





Equal two in serv 
paper, Envelope accepted 
mail, Order a convenient trial group; simply send se $1 bill, 
Group No, 1—30 envelopes for short once-folded manuscripts 


Group No. 2—20 envelopes for book-length or flat manuscripts 
Group No, 3—18 folded size and 8 flat size envelope: 

Postage to your zone deductable in equivalent value from 
shipment, A dime brings manuscript size envelope and full 


Particulars, 
“IT'S IN THE FOLDI"’ 
&. 74 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes pag tog 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria 











Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If your stories don't sell, there's 
a reason. Send them to me and 
benefit by my experience in 

writing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








SONG WRITERS 


If you have words, 


melodies or just ideas write for my 
ouTst ANDING, 


AMAZING OF FER now! One cent well 


pent! Four of my songs alone sc i over a HALF 
MIL LION phones records fy proposition speaks 
r= eo reve EEING IS BELIE v ING. Be convinced 
ow! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








“WORLD'S LOST HORIZON | 


Your Part in Tomorrow's World 
A New Age is dawning. A New Culture is being born. Th« 
wes are affecting you—now. Read 
60 pages of Pp a ng on | the ex- 
New Race and Ord It is your free. 





istence of a 
obligation. 
World of the Christed Citizen safely, joyously and 
phantly. There IS a haven of refuge for the 
Find it, Address Dept, W. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
118 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles, California 


trium- 





‘LEMURIA THE INCO} I 


io 
Write today anc id learn how you cain enter the New | 


pure in heart, | 








LITERARY SISYPHUS — 


Thirteen years daily practice, wishes to re- 
vise a few yarns under personal direction 
of big name magazine fairly con- 
venient geographically, willing to disclose 
professional tricks. Finest ideas, plot twists, 
extremely docile; please address— 


ROBERT GOULD 


315 Wilson Street, Henderson, Texas 


writer, 








"MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words 
first page free. Poetry lc a line. 
per cent reduction book lengths. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carbon copy and extra 
Minor corrections. Ten 











SELL YOUR BOOK NOW! 


If placement of your book has been de- 
layed, due to some remediable flaw, you may 
consult a selling writer whose constructive, 
friendly aid will make it right. Ask for 
details. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Box 5028, Metro Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Note: Carson is endorsed by many outstanding 
authors, including JACK WOODFORD. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











Fall the situation in the 
free- market is as 


OR early 
best-paying 
follows: 

FIRST NIGHTER. Half-hour show. 
Look for time and station in your paper. 
This show’s been around for a long time. 
Though the competition’s pretty _ stiff, 
names don’t mean a thing. Scripts are con- 
sidered by a playreading committee which 
does not get to see the names of the authors. 

It’s a formula show, likes plenty of action, 
and is built around a couple of co-starring 
leads. By far the best way to find out what's 
cooking is to listen to at least three of the 
The agency handling it will send 
you printed instruction sheets upon receipt 
of six cents in postage. 

Base pay is $100. The agency is Aubrey, 
Moore and Wallace, 230 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Attention—L. T. Wallace. 

AUTHOR’S PLAYHOUSE. Changes 
schedule from time to time, so consult your 
paper. Adaptation of short stories written 
within the last twenty-five To run 
thirty minutes. 

They will consider nothing but the best 
radio writing on this spot. It offers a swell 
opening into radio for the scripter who has 
learned his radio technique thoroughly and 
wants to lean on someone else’s plot. Before 
you submit to this market, however, find 
out if they’ve already done the short story 
you’re considering. 

One hundred dollars per adaptation. 


lance 


shows. 


years, 


Forward your queries to William J. 
Murphy, Continuity Editor, N. B. C., Mer- 


chandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

COLUMBIA WORKSHOP. Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Changes schedule, so 
consult your paper. Half-hour show. 

The experimental theatre of the air. 
They like a radio play that’s different, but 
not necessarily “arty.” Sound effects are as 
important as story and dialogue. A novel 
treatment has a good chance here. Being 
sustaining, it is free from most of the taboos 
that shackle commercials. Tune in for the 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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idea, and pay close attention to production. 

Gwen Jones, at C. B. S., 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, will read your 
script provided you first send for a release 
form. 

GANG BUSTERS. Friday nights, over 
the BLUE NETWORK. This is not strictly 
a market for radio scripts, for they will buy 
ideas in outline form. What they are look- 
ing for are cases concerning activities of an 
organized gang and the events leading up 
to their apprehension. Emphasis on sex, 
insanity, heavy drinking, and individual 
murder for revenge are taboo. 

They require a three-page outline cover- 
ing the main points of the case, but do not 
ask for exclusive coverage. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if the case has been published before. 

Twenty-five dollars if they ask for a fuller 
resume, and additional twenty-five for each 
time after that they use it on a broadcast. 

Address: Leonard L. Bass, Program 
Supervisor, Phillips H. Lord, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

AUNT JENNY. Direct broadcasts and 
transcriptions. Consult your paper for time. 
Fifteen minutes of a “real life” story told 
by the central character, Aunt Jenny, about 
events in her home town. Women’s prob- 
lems are favorites. 

They like to look at a synopsis before giv- 
ing you the go-ahead. The synopsis should 
break down the action into scenes, with the 
characters few. 

No submissions are considered without 
release forms. Which may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Larkin at Ruthrauff and 
Ryan, 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

THEATRE OF TODAY. A Saturday 
afternoon show. Thirty minutes. Love 
stories slanted to a woman audience are 
preferred here. They like to have you tie 
in some event or locale in the news or likely 
to be. Since there are only about twenty 
minutes of actual playing time on the air, 
scripts must be short, simple and direct. 
They complain that most scripts submitted 
are too complicated for their playing time. 

Release form and a helpful instruction 
sheet may be obtained by addressing Ken- 
neth Webb, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Writer's 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


° 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 








SONGWRITERS 

Let us handle your song for you. Our 

many years of experience in the music 

publishing industry will enable you to 

receive the finest guidance in song- 

writing. 

We handle complete songs, lyrics or 

song poems. Our service includes: 

1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 

3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 


Some of the nation’s current hit songs 
have been written by amateurs. Today, 
as never before, the amateur has the 
opportunity of having his talent recog- 
nized and accepted by the publishers. 


ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 
YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LYRICS TO 


Hollywood Recording Studios 


Dept. 6A, P. O. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreig: countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words, Adver- 
tisers report unusually fi e results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the November issue on or before October 14. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘“‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Waiter’s Dicest promptly. 





BACK DATED MAGAZINES. Foreign, domestic. 
Used, new technical books. Catalog 10c (refund- 
ed). Ciceron’s Center, 863 First Ave., New York, 
New York. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 


$10 ‘A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn, 





SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


25 FRENCH CHRISTMAS FOLDERS, any name im- 
printed, 50c. 21 Genuine Winter Scene Etchings, 
imprinted, $1. Camas Press, 1319 Norton, Glen- 
dale, California. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 
Dickens, Chicago. 


TOUCHRITE, a_ mechanical 
touch tvping efficiently in few hours. 
$2.98. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


Frankel, 3623 W. 





contrivance, teaches 
Guaranteed. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


WRITERS—At last! The truth (not lies) about hill- 
billies. Seventv-page illustrated booklet, one dol- 
lar postpaid. Hills, Hollers & Hickory Flats, 316% 
North Denver St., Dallas, Texas. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB WARMLY WELCOMES 
the member from the small town Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose postage. 


MOVIE DIARY: A 100-page spiral-bound record 
book for listing the picture plays you have seen, 
with space for comment and criticism, combined 


with photographic album of screen stars, facts 
about their personalities, careers, birth-dates, 
height, weight and other vital statistics. Useful 


Slant your story to a star, with 
an eye to movie rights. Also serves as a vallery 
of character types. 25 cents (COIN ONLY). 
KOFOED, 1026 Wagner Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


item for writers. 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO (AND 
KEY): Emergency liquidating writers group. 


Some new PLOTTOS and Keys available at $8 
each. Address Secretary: H. Hunter, P. O. Box 
551, Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


WOULD friendly neighbors write young woman? 
Box 18, 230 East 27th, New York City. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 





NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Reasonable 
prices, distinctive work. Herald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin, 


PLOT MAKES THE STORY—zgive your storv-idea a 
setting worthy of it. Send $3 for detailed plot 
written arouni your idea, giving characters, open- 
ing, crises, climax, atmosphere, reader-appeal. My 
work is backed bv five years’ experience. Act 
now—bring yourself success this year. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn, 





LONELY? Find your ideal throvgh typewritten let. 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazing 


or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Exten<ive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 


FREE. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


GET CHECKS FROM SMALL-TOWN PUBLICA. 
TIONS! The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan. 25c. PRESS, 1926% Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





FEMALE writer, 23, desires inspirational correspond- 
ence with writers, artists, others. Box O-1. 


WRITER, educated, refined, vood personality and 
some means, would contact girl under 28 with like 
qualifications; she must have intell'gence, a good 
personality and determined to write. Interesting 
proposition to richt party. Please send photo. 
Answers in confidence. Box O-4. 


LEARN SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING new method. 
Instructions 25c. Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica, 
New York. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CCNTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


Sonewriter wants 


to interest Agent or Publisher. 
Must be authentic. ° 


Box 0-12 


CORRESPONDENCE from ambitious young lady 
solicited bv writer in thirties, ovtstancine member 
of learned rrofession, Jewish. Please describe self 


fully, includine color of hair, eyes, complexion; 
snapshot desirable. Box C-7. 
WRITERS’ USED BOOKS sold, rented. List Free. 


Armra Co., 1310 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Il. 

THERE IS A FORMU'A for everv kind of writing 
and The Macic Formula for Writine Success by 
Howard E. Hill is the firet hook to show what it 


is and how vo can annrly it. Price 5%. Manu- 
scripter, 1518 West 12th St., Los Angeles. 


REFINED. EDUCATED. LADY. middle-aged and a 
fine houcekeeper indeed. will correspond w’th 
home loving gentleman who would anpreciate well 
written letters and companionschin. Southern ven- 
tleman prefered. P. O. Box 308, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


WRITER—American Christian eentleman of fifty, 
semi-invalid, world like to share bunvalow with 
housekeeper 39-40. Convrerti-ut munition town. 


Many good paying jobs. Box O-8. 

Mar- 
25¢ 
Chi- 


GAG-WRITING. GAG-CA®TOONING. Tins. 
kets, read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 
copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California., 
cago. See 

PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS. $1.50. The 
Codem Company, 76 Broad Street, New York. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Fieures, Methods, Market-, 25c. G'oria Press, 
1926'4,-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR, $1.00 particulars. 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


2,500 new and used correspondence courses, books. 
Larce bargain list $.19. Wanted, books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS SOLVED. Send 25c¢ (Coin), 
Stamped Envelopes. Box O-9. 
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attractive, 


GIRL WRITER, 27, 
28-36. 


dence with man-writer, 


desires correspon- 
Box O-2. 


HAVANA CONTACTS DESIRED by English-Spanish 


speak.ng young American. Box OQ-10. 
LONESOME?—GET “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE!! 


SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, CHARMING Descrip- 
tions, Photos You'll Like. (Many Wealthy). 
Reedy-B, 2149 Jackson, Ch:cago, Lil. 


BOOK WRITERS. List of 50 reliable publishers 
free. Send stamp. Charles Carson, Box 5028 Metro 
Sta., Los Angeles. 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, 
alog. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


“PRAYER” is the most powerful WEAPON on 
Earth. Try it. Pray each day: “COD be merciful 
to me, a sinner; and save me for JESUS CHRIST'S 
sake. “LORD,” I do give Thee Thanks for the 
Blessings and Abundance that is mine. George 
Wargo. 








$1.00. Cat- 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who's Who. 
Corresponcence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


MALE CORRESPONDENTS wanted by middle-aged 
female writer. Vicinity, Louisville, Ky; Indian- 
apolis or Cincinnati. Box O-6. 


GET $2-$3-$4 CHECKS writing juvenile verse. Com- 
plete instructions, 25c. Service Press, 4822 Bam- 
ford, Los Angeles. 


REAL opportunity appreciated. Physically disabled 
oung woman, intelligent, quick, needs dependa- 
le income: do copy-drawing or simple sketching; 
anything within ability. No circulars! Box O-5. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 1926/2 D. 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $3.00. List 
of thousands of relics free. Caddo Trading Post, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


WRITERS! OWN YOUR OWN BOOKSHOP! I'll 
show you how on very li:tle capital! Support 
yourself while learning to write! Send one dollar 
for my 8-page article covering ten years experi- 


ence. Box O-3. 
LADY HORTICULTURIST, writer, esthete, meta- 
physician wishes to contact unusual individual, 


but doubts whether one meeting specific qualifica- 
tions exists on Planet Earth. Box O-7. 


LEARN 
VILLE 
3 DIMES for 
Gate, Calif. 


WRITE-O-WAY—Direct route to CHECK- 
“I’ve made $100,000 with WORDS.” Send 
“HOW ?”, Fisher Features, South 





YOUNG WRITER, FEMALE, 23, desires interesting 
correspondents, Box O-11. 





AMATEUR WRITERS, cartoonists. New service, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers, offers big money-making opportunity; full 
Or spare time. Write today for particulars. Car- 
toon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin. 





SONG, SONG POEM WRITERS—Unless you already 
now best and quickest way to sell your work, 
ask Ken Rasmussen, WD-1, Box 481, Hollywood, 
California. 





SENSATIONAL. Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban, art pic- 
tures, books, rmis:e.laneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 





LITERARY OFFICE JOB. Secretary and office man- 
ager to a leading literary agent in Mid-West, man 
or woman not due for war service. Editorial or 
agency experience desired, but not indispensable. 
Write to Box 0-13. 


FREE TO BOOK WRITERS. List of 50 publishers, 
now requesting material. Send stamp. Charles 
Carson, Box 5028 Metro Sta., Los Angeles. 





MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Serv- 
ice dedicated to the promotion of intcre<ting 
friendshins. Discriminating clientele, a'l religious 
faiths. Write today or telephone Grace Bowes, any 
week day from 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Out of town 
restents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 
P.M. American Service. 236 West 70th St. (Dept, 
WD), New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N.Y.C. 


ONLY 8 COPIES LEFT! WOODFORD’S “TRIAL 
AND ERROR,” $1.50. Free bareain list. Arthur 


Lifshin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR, Ph.D, 38, born in Vienna, 


good appearance, unmarried, sincere, well-man- 
nered, tolerant. adaptable, progressive, several 
languages, wid-ly traveld, sings (baritone), de- 
sires correspondence with pretty, intelligent girl, 
24-30. Purnoce: friendship or marriage. Dr. 
Francis Clark, Box O-14. 


YOUR ORIGINAL POEMS MADE INTO BOOK 
FORM. 400 lines poetry, neatly mimeographed 
pages, printed cover, good paper stock Attra-tive 
job exellent holiday cifts. 50 books, $12.95. 
Smith Mimeo Service, 627 North High St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


EDUCATED WOMAN, varied interests, 
correspond with man 45-50. Box O-15. 


SEE PAGE 63 FOR a“ INFORMATION for Song 
roem Contest. A.M. 


WORRIED? DISCOURAGED? Write your troubles 
to me, with a dollar bill. It’s worth that much to 
get the load off your mind. And my prompt, 
friendly answer may help you. Casual, 600 Riford, 
Gien Ellyn, Ill. 


FORMER TEACHER, 5 ft. 6 in., age 42, unattached 
with good defense job, wants to meet lovely gal 
around 30 if living near N. Y. or Phila. Box O-16. 


WILL SACRIFICE A NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA course, complete and in good con- 
dition for $25; originally $85. Arthur Lifshin, 
208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


KEEN WRITER’S TOOLS. 1500 “Character Reac- 
tion” (Action under basic emotions); “Plots from 
Character Delineation” (18 pages); 1,0-0 Syno- 
nyms “Said’’; Complete set $1. Writer-Craft 
Service, 120 South Grand, Los Angeles. 


wishes to 








LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc., spare time. Enclose 
stamp. O Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Vetroit. 


DENNIS HARTMAN, owner of the former periodical 
Author's Forum, please send your address to Mrs. 
Qiive M. Bucher, Woodstock, Virginia. 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 


SHORT ITEM Writing Course in One Lesson, complete 
with MARKET LISI and month of persunal help up 
to ten short items (totalling not over 5000 words.) 
JUVENILE LESSON FREE. Only $1.00. Also collabora- 
tion and instruction on fiction. Course alone 50c. 
Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


New Ulm, Minn., 








211 Valley, Dept. D-5 


WRITER'S CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to a)! 
Thousands are familiar with this HEL PFUL SERVICE 














© will revise and write 
manusert pis read per submission to publication at Si?’ECIAL 
ATES. BOOKLENG MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 
twaulmes aNVITED. 
TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts apourenety cont. and PROFES.- 
pe tine al Bs get ne! including good bon paper and one 
at reasonable rates. 


WRITER'S $ CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER: II 


I have two jobs: 


(1) To get mss. ready for the market. 
(2) To explain why they come back, and 
to do something about it. 

I can only help writers who value a Critic, 
Counsellor that knows the ‘‘How’’ of writing 
you “‘shop’’ for the lowest price, or do you 
underlying values? 
Do you want “‘free’’ 
Or will you (1) send me 
abovt yourself; (3) talk over 
and (4) let me really work for you? 
always guaranteed or your money back. 


This Is How It's Done 


Specific Workshop 
Springfield, New 
and Re- 





Agent, 
Do 
‘buy”’ 


literature, sales talk, flattery? 
a mss.; (2) write fully 
the situation frankly 
Satisfaction 


Class—Join one of my Practical, 
Groups (Cambridge, Worcester, 
York City). Regular, Intensive Writing 
vision under Supervision. 

Personal Conference—I read your mss., analyze it, 
then we meet and thrash all the Problems out. I 
map a comprehensive program of work for you, di- 
rect your efforts efficiently. 

Correspondence—The same careful, intelligent effort 
to make the most of each client's latent abilities, 
supplemented by REWRITE Magazine. 


REWRITE Magazine 


useful material than in any other mag- 
azine for writers. I subscribe to two others and see 
two, sometimes three more. four articles are 
always right to the point, so clearly written that 
readers cannot help but have a definite understanding 


of the subject.” 
Mrs. Jessy B. Kendall. 


Complete *41 and 742 file (24 issues 
$1.50. Regularly $1 per year. 


**More real, 


Subscribe now! 
for the price of 18), 
3 issues, 30c. 

It costs nothing to talk things over frankly. 
so frequently leads to practical results. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4854) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 


To do 














SELL THE COMICS 
eee oot MONEY—NO DRAWING NECES- 
SA mic’’ magazines pay $5 to $50 


+ cea timate. easily-written plots, Beginners 

can_ sell em, NO EXPERIENCE NECES 

SARY. Get started in this new uncrowded SEND 

field now fy course shows u how. r $s 

cludes 6,000-word Instruction booklet and NOW 

my personal coaching and marketing advice 

on six of your own comicstrip manuscripts 

—whic I show you how to write, All 

comes = ony’ $3.00 

ENO Sroer TODAY TO p 1 
727 earl Street 

HALLACK McCORD ) Denver, Colorado 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


limited number of actual authors who are 


We have a 
for individual instruction, advice and 


available to you 
collaboration 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








DOROTHY MACKENZIE e Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 





San Francisco 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Synopses Without Sorrow 
(Continued from page 48) 


This size, besides being large enough to 
hold considerable wordage, fits into a small 
box-file, which facilitates the handling of 
hundreds of slips. At intervals we file our 
slips in the box, using a set of special tabs, 
These tabs labelled Basic Situation, 
Opening, Developments, Revelations, Sub- 
Climaxes, Climax, Characters, Data, 
Needed, Tie-Ups (elements which must 
somehow be brought into unity) and 
Point-U ps (anything panera up the dra- 
matic situations—for example, the fact that 
a gun hidden in the though it can’t 
be found, is available to the murderer, who 
may use it for another killing at any. time). 
The file simply helps us to keep a great 
many notes under neat control. 

Now that by dint of working 
backward and forward through our notes 
we've supplied all our story-needs, filled our 
story-pattern and therefore have finished 
our plot. 


The next to the last step is to arrange all 
our notes in a narrative sequence. Doing 
this, we find some of them no longer neces- 
sary—those memos to ourself—so into the 
wastebasket they go. Here’s one to be re- 
written because the note must be split into 
parts and these parts placed at Pintle: 
points in the Others must be 
translated from generalizations into specific 
actions. Here’s a gap which must be filled 
by an additional note. Rearranging in this 
manner, we find we’re eliminating consid- 
erable deadwood—in fact, about one-third 
of our notes are going into the discard— 
and at the same time we're filling in with 
stuff to smooth out and unify the 
whole. Finally finishing the shuffling, we 
have before us a pack of slips which is 
synopsized narrative of the entire 


are 


house, 


let’s say 


sequence. 


new 


brief, 
story. 

We have also a second pack of notes con- 
sisting entirely of character stuff, and a 
third consisting of technical data. 

The last step is simply to name the char- 
acters. The list of characters, when com- 
pleted, is pinned up behind the typewriter, 
ready for quick and easy reference, and it 
will look something like this: 
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H—Rigby Webb 
Dr—Dr. Duncan Chandler 
DrW—Claire Chandler 
G—Jill Chandler 

—Tom Stowell 


And so on through the entire cast. 


Now we’re all set to write. Alongside our 
typewriter we place our synopsis consist- 


ing of a pile of slips. The top sheet tells us 


exactly what our story opening is. We write 
it, toss that first scratch-sheet into the 
wastebasket and continue with the notes on 


the succeeding slips. In this way we’re al- 
ways focussing our attention on one specific, 
As we 
work on we refer to our character notes 


constructive element of the story. 


and our technical data when and as we 
need them. We keep pounding industriously 
Our pile of notes 
has disappeared and we have, instead, a fin- 
ished script. 


and presently—presto! 


A lot of hard work? Brother, I’ve never 
heard of any way of writing successful 


stories year in and year out without sweat- 
ing over them 

You may, as I’ve already pointed out, 
use this method in just this same way, or 


If 


in a dreamy, 


you may adapt it to your own needs. 


indulged 
aimless way of thinking up stories, 


you've heretofore 
this 
method will concentrate your energies and 
give them purpose and drive. 
flaws 


It exposes 
at an early stage, fills holes, obviates 
loose ends, and once you’ve perched your- 
self before your typewriter you can be cer- 
tain you’re wholly ready to pound out the 
story with a clear, confident mind. 
written hundreds of stories in exactly this 
way, including pulps and slicks and eight 
Crime Club novels, and it’s probably the 
chief reason why editors have told me that 
I’m an unusually reliable and consistent 
producer. 
and welcome. 


I’ve 


Anyway, it’s yours for the trying, 


Oh, 
Texas: 


yes. Special note to that chap in 
Thanks! 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of *“*My Juvenile Success ew * and 
“My Formula for Fiction 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements, accur- 
ately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 40c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 


on book manuscripts. 


JEAN POPE 
Harlan, Sromctied 





EARN People who like to write, and want to 
make money doing it, will find our pro- 





WHILE fessional training in the writing of fea- 
you tures and special articles a short, direct 
road to sales. Full information free. 


LEARN WMrite: 
THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


5711 Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 
MY THIRD text-book [ON PLOTTING] is nearing completion. 
MY CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO prove my ability. 











My coaching is personalized: $10 Mo. [$3 to 5,000]. 
Also: Plots formulated, ghost-writing, typing. 
MILDRED I. REID 
Author, editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131%% Ridge, Evanston, IIl. 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW a echni e} $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas] $1.25 





EVERY CONCEIVABLE HELP FOR EVERY WRITER 





FREE 


Information for 
SONG POEM CONTEST 


This may be the opportunity fer which you have been leok- 
ing. ‘o receive first award may bring you national attention. 
A post card will bring you FREE information (kind of poe 

wanted, e 


Contest closes October 24, 1942. 
A. M 


MUSIC COLLABORATORS 


P. o. Box 791. CINCINNATI, 


for ee 





OHIO 








Cor 





TO 


Send poem i &... ne Leve, 


PHONOGRAPH ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS $7 
from your we ind music manuscript. 
KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 
The Old Experienced Organization 
P. 0. Box 2140 (Dept. WD) Bridgeport, Cenn. 
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WRITER’S 


WrRITER’s DIGEST 


MARKET 











Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Ace Sports, 67 W. 44th Street, New York City. 
Maurice J. Phillips, Editor. ‘‘We use basketball, 
football, and other stories of a seasonal nature. 
Should be submitted about two months in ad- 
vance of season. Lengths: shorts, 3000 to 5000 
words ; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words. Pays 
Yac a word and up, promptly.” 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F.Tcbin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are always in- 
terested in factual stories concerning Alaska and 
experiences in Alaska which give information 
about the country as well as being entertaining. 
These are particularly desirable if they are ac- 
companied by photographs for illustration, Pre- 
fer from 2000 to 3000 words but use articles up 
to 6000 words and stories can be published in 
installments up to 36,000 words. Reports within 
two weeks. Pays 4c a word, upon publication ; 
50c to $1.50 for photos.” 


All American Football, 461 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 
annually. “We use shorts and novelettes. 
magazine for trend and style.” 


Eighth Avenue, 
Issued 


Follow 


All Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy. “We use short stories and novelettes, 
2000 to 9000 words. Pays Yec a word, on publi- 
cation.” 


American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. W. F. Brown, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We use a limited amount of material 
on fishing, hunting and nature lore. Articles, 
1500 to 3000 words, high class style. Query edi- 
tor before submitting material and study sample 
copies. Rates vary; payment after publication.” 


American Lawn Tennis, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. S. Wallis Merrihew, Editor. 
Issued fifteen times a year; 35c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We use material relating to lawn tennis 
exclusively. No fiction. Study magazine. Use 
good tennis action shots, group pictures and 
scenes.” 





The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. W. F. Shadel, 


Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “Practically no fiction used. Technical, 
hunting and military stories, etc., about 3000 


words, are usually used. Photographs used mainly 
for illustration purposes. Reports as soon as pos- 
sible. Pays lc a word or better, with allowance 
for pictures.” 


Baseball Magazine, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. Clifford Bloodgood, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2:00 a year. “We use 
articles of major league baseball interest. Pays 


Yac a word, on publication.” 


Baseball Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Linton Davis, Editor. “We are not 
buying until Fall. Generally some girl interest 
is welcome to attract the sports-minded women 
as well as the men. Humorous stories are good 
for this market. Lengths: 5000 words for shorts; 
novelettes, 15,000 words. Pays lc and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Bowling, Office of the Secretary, Home Bank 
Building, 2200 N. Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Robert W. Beach, Managing Editor. 
“This is the official publication of the American 
Bowling Congress, and its main purpose is to 
keep the membership advised of the progress of 
the game and its participants. Most material is 
contributed by members who expect no remunera- 
tion. We occasionally pay for feature material 
and pictures, but only upon express order. Any- 
one is free to submit material for approval ; how- 
ever, any material submitted should deal wita 
the game of tenpins only and should not include 
any of the other forms of the sport such as duck- 
pins, candlepins and kindred take-ofs on the 
tenpin game. This is a specialized field and the 
average writer attempting the subject of bowling 
should be well informed. Pays approximately 
2¥Y2c a word; up to $3.00 for pictures.” 


Complete Sports, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts up to 
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7000 words and novelettes to 15,000 words, ma- 
jor sports only. Pays Yec and up, on acceptance.” 


Dime Sports Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We 
use stories featuring headline sports, 5000 to 
7000 words; novelettes, 10,000 words. Compli- 
cation arising from sport itself ; woman interest, 
if present, subordinate to main action of story. 
By-line articles by outstanding figures in the 
sports world; not over 5000 words. Reports with- 
in ten days. Pays lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editorial] Director. Issued 
quarterly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 25,000 word 
lead novel featuring only baseball or football ; 
several short stories of any sport not over 6000 
words long. The ‘odd’ sport angle especially de- 
sirable. Reports in two weeks. Pays 2 and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. David M. Newell, Editor. “We use 
stories and articles on hunting, fishing, camping 
and dogs. Very little fiction is used. Length 
should run between 1000 and 3000 words; must 
be typewritten and double-spaced. Gocd pho- 
tographs are essential to acceptance. Always on 
lookout for live copy, unusual, full of action, 
authentic, and interesting. Pays lc a word up.” 


Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. DeWitt Shank, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy. “Our current needs are for fast- 
moving, colorful stories of the ring, from 10,000 
to 15,000 words. These stories demand weil- 
balanced plots, and a real knowledge of the fight 
game. Reports in three weeks. Pays lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


FLASH: A day's book record as we go to press—3 book 
sales in one day! One, a significant first novel; one a 
mystery; one non-fiction. 

Month after month, for years, | have been telling you 
about my book sales—sales which cover practically the en- 
tire range of fiction and non-fiction. This month, for ex- 
ample, you will be able to read Dr. Bernheim's ADVEN- 
TURE IN BLOOD TRANSFUSION. 

There is no room here to mention all the book calls 
I received during the pe:t month. If you have a book 
completed, of only projected, write me about it; it may 
fit into one of the active categories. | am always glad to 
discuss such matters at no obligation to you. 

Many of my successful book sales originated from 
Just an informal inquiries. Among the publishers to 
whom I have sold fiction and non-fiction (and some 
of the book ideas were even worked up by me) are: 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, DOUBLEDAY D RAN, APPLE- 
TON CENTURY, DODD MEAD, DUTTON, VANGUARD, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, LONGMANS GREEN, vO? RW, 
DAVID McKAY, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG 
and others. 

The book market being as good as it is now, | sug- 


gest you write without further delay. 
A. L. FIERST 











FIRST SALE 





Collier’s 


says Shirley 
"and not merely because you 


"| think you're a swell agent,” 
Alexander, 
have an uncanny market sense. You IN- 


SISTED on COLLIER'S, and | know how hard 


you worked on the copy and the sale.” 


When Miss Alexander came to me a few 
months ago, she had been working on books. 
When | learned something about her, | sug- 
gested she do articles as well. Her very first 
suggestion appealed to the editors of COL- 
LIER'S, whom | telephoned. Then there 
were personal conferences. Look for her 
scoop, LADIES ON THEIR OWN, in an early 
issue. (This article has brought $500— 
—around $1 a word—and I've arranged 
for 2 more.) 


Possibly, when | know about you, I'll be able to 
suggest correct markets for you, also. For years 
you've been reading about what I've done for writ- 
ers by steering them correctly. My successful authors 
told me about themselves when they came to me— 
found out what they had, learned how to make the 
most of it, determined exactly where they were 
going. And when | know what | should about you, 
I'll set your sights too. So when you send me your 
first manuscript, tell me all about yourself; the 
more you tell me, the better will | know what markets 
you are suited for. 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) 
range from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, 
THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action 
magazines like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, 
BLACK MASK, etc., and into other fields represented 
by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES 
and the syndicates. 

After | make a couple of sale: for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4000 words of 
each manuscript: 50c per thousand words thereafter. All 
books over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No 
other fees. 

No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. 
The thorough help | give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees, 

1 report In two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your wri ing. 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Football Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. “We use articles 
and stories from 5000 to 15,000 words; fact ar- 
ticles—pre-season predictions. Pays lc a word 
on acceptance.” 


Football Year Book, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Charles Moran, Editor. Issued 
yearly ; 25c a copy. “Closed to free-lance writing 
as articles are all contracted for and done by 
staff of contributing editors. We buy photographs 
of collegiate game action of previous season, pay- 
ing from $2 to $5 a print, but selection has to 
be made during April and May.” 


Forest 
ing, Montreal, 


and Outdoors, Canada Cement Build 
Que., Canada. Robson Black, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use illustrated articles on Canadian 
nature topics, but discourage U. S. ‘fox 
the duration’ as Customs barriers on scripts witn 
photos are too bothersome under wartime regula- 
tions. No fiction. Pays lc a word, and $2 and 
up for photos.” 


writers 


Frontiers, A Magazine of Natural History, 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
1900 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
McCready Huston, Editor. Issued five times a 
year; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
on natural history, not more than 2500 words; 
prefer 2000 words. Queries and 
vited. No fiction. Buy photographs with articles 
and also for covers. Reports in two to three weeks 
Basic rate is lc a word, on publication.” 


“We use articles 


synopses in- 


Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. “‘We use fact ar- 
ticles on hunting, fishing, camping, trapping, 
woodcraft, etc.; 2000 to 2500 words, illustrated 
with three to five clear photos. Pays %c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Game Breeder and Sportsman, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City. A. O. Macfarland, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles of about 1500 words on Game 
Bird Propagation, Game Management, Preserve 
Shooting, Private Game Reserves, Game-Bird 
Restoring Activities. Reports on state and 
federal projects not wanted). Guns and Gunning, 
Hunting Dogs—their selection, training and care. 
Photographs. Reports promptly. Pays lc a 
word, including photos.” 


Golfer and Sportsman, 1220 Hodgson Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Richard Forrest, Pub- 
lisher. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use short, humorous bits built 
around nationally known persons who will visit 


Minneapolis locale. Articles on sports of all 
kinds. Query editor first. Also topnotch car- 
toons and verse. No overstressed golf topics. 


DicEstT 
Reports in two weeks. Pays approximately lc a 
word on month following publication-” 


Golfing, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IlIlinois. 
Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued March, April, 
May, June, July; 15c a copy; $1.00 for 3 years. 
“Authors should be thoroughly posted on golf 
in the country club atmosphere. Copy must talk 
the “lingo of the links.” We use biographies of 
prominent golfers, both pro and amateur. Com- 
ments on golfing subjects golfers like to argue 
about. Golf instruction in collaboration with an 
outstanding, nationally known golf pro, with 
photos to illustrate Humorous essays, 
which do not tear down game, are used. Up 
to 2000 words. Photo of any golfing shot novel 
enough to rate national interest will be bought. 
No fiction. Reports generally within a week. 
Pays $5 for photos; 2c a word, on publication.” 


subject. 





Grit and Steel, Gaffney, South Carolina. Ed. 
H. DeCamp, Editor. Issued monthly; i5c a 
$1.50 a year. “This publication is de- 
voted exclusively to the game fowl. We have a 
corps of correspondents all over the country, 
who write nothing except something pertaining 
to game fowl. It is what might be termed ‘The 
Cocker’s Forum’ in which only those people who 
are interested in game fowl are concerned. Pays 
according to merit and on acceptance.” 


copy ; 


Hoofs and Horns, P. O. Box 790, «Tucson, 
Arizona. Ethel A. Hopkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
act articles on cowboys, rodeo horses (roping 
bulldogging horses, buckers), rodeo 
people, old timers. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Reports in thirty days. No payment.” 


f 
f 
horses, 


The Horse Lover, 154 Borica Way, San Fran- 
cisco, California. John J. Hartford, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles on horses, riding, etc. No love. 
Do not buy photographs or poetry. Reports after 
publication. Pays 7 cents per printed inch.” 


The Horseman and Fair World, 308 Meridian 
Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. Robert I. 
Terry, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We cater exclusively to the light harness 
horses (trotters and pacers) and the interests 
devoted to their breeding, sale, racing, medica- 
tion, equipment, etc., and to the fairs of the 
country which sponsor harness racing as a part 
of their program of entertainment. During the 
active racing season, we publish race results each 
week, keeping readers in touch with the racing 
all over the country. Day of publication is Wed- 
nesday of each week, and reading matter should 
arrive by Monday morning of the week of publi- 
cation. Pays weekly for reading matter and 
pictures, when accepted: $3.00 per column for 
manuscripts and not over $1.00 each for pic- 
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bei K ~ to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


catalogues, 





Get It Right... 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexe 


. $3.50 


The Correct Word ‘and How to 
Use It ; 1.50 


. Turck Baker 

Roget s Thesaurus 

Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 

Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 

Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 

james C. Fern 
Writing Good English... 

J. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder semieis 
Soule’s Synonyms 
Don’t Say It 

john B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


How to Write a Play 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play sa 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting ; 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them ; ‘ 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s an Don’ts of Radio 
Writing aadp : 
Ralph Re gers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ; 
Lamar Lane 


How to Write and Sell Film 


Stories neta at 
Frances Marion 
Radio Writing ... 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy.. 


Edith Cherrington 


First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters......... 
Horatio Winslow 


Valker 


cepa 5 Rhyming Dictionary. . 


. 2.00 


. 1.00 


. 3.00 


. 3.50 
. 3.75 


. 2.95 
. 2,00 


75 
1.75 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French _ 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 
. 1.50 


Clement Wood 
Verse Mae any Simplified 
hert Kingery Buell 


The Rhywer’ S SeeOe.......6..05 


Andrew Lorin 


2.00 


2.75 


The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook a 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


. 1.49 


Analysis of the Short Short wit! 1.00 
ms . 25.00 


otto : 
Wm. Wallace Cook — 
Plots and Personalities... 


1.75 
j. E. Downey & E. H. ‘Slosson 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Weta s Market........... 3.00 
A. Mathieu 
Photo: Market Guide macumne 50 


john P. Lyons 
"= Photo Almanac & Market 


uide ; 
1940 Writer’s Year Book and 


Market Guide pacha, Sa 
Where and How to —_ 
Photographs .... ‘eealgsecgtar, - aa 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


Writing .. a 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing .. 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Fifty —— s Week with Car 
and Cam 50 
Paul C "Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chi 


Jack W. oodford 


Short Story Technique . 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique . 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Trial & Error ‘ . 3.00 
jack W oodford 

Stories You Can Sell. . 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Profit 3.06 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 

S. owst 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing........ 2.00 
Robinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing 3.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career,........... 2.00 


Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 

Tharnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story..... 2.00 
May Emery Hal 

Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 
Walter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Dynamics of Drama ~oo- SOO 
George Armin Shaftel 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Sr 


Louis De Jean 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 
Georges Polti 





Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 
Charles Carson 

Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Modern Criminal Investigation. .300 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
rennecke 

Contest Gold ... $5:a60pi: 

Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 


Laurence D’ Orsay 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 


Air Story Writer’s Guide......  .25 

Cowboy Lingo .. eee 
Ramon R. Adams 

Hash House Lingo . 1.00 

This Trade of Writing. , 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing. . .. 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

eae - the Writer . 2.50 
Prof. K. Nixon 

Chats on edhe Writing... 2.75 
arrington 

The Said Book... 1.50 


All Synonyms for *Said”’ 
How to Prepare Mss and 


Contest Entries ..... 35 
The Gag Builder........ .. 1,00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning... 1,00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The — of Cartooning...... 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 


Sidney K. Margolis 

Comics and Their Creators.... 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 

Selling What You Write ....... 2.00 


Yonald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 


Them SENS 
Helen Ki ing 
Business Paper Writing ; 2.50 


Pauline © Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 


Feature Articles ‘asses SOO 
He len M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making ...... 1.00 


James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing. ... 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 


W og wf i is <ssssxue Oe 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourself......... 1.25 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Putting “It”? in the Column.... 3.00 
en Arid 
Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Publicity ... Lewes cea eee 


Henry M. ‘Baus 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

Be orosacaxc 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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HAS REVISION-ITUS 


been keeping you from selling? 


One unpublished writer wrote me in connection 
with his script: ‘‘This is the fifth revision of my 
pet story. But if it doesn't sell now, even I wil 
have to admit it's hopeless." 

My report to him said in part: “You've got a 
plot here that's definitely out of the rut. But my 
goodness, must your characters, dialog and de- 
scription be so wooden and stilted? 

“If you still have the first draft, let me see it. 
It's Possible your work is suffering from revision- 
itus. 

He sent the first draft—and it brought him his 
first editorial check. His experience cured him of 
the habit of over-revising, over-polishing all the 
spontaneity out of his stories. 

If you have a story sense, and a reasonable com- 
mand of English, the chances are that a munuscript 
salesman, who will seek the salable factors in your 
script, can dv more flor you than a critic whose 
theme song is ‘‘Revise; revise!"’ 

You should know which kind of service you need: 
criticism, or salesmanship. If it’s the latter, ask {or 
my magazine map which shows my pusiti:n in the 
midst of mure than 400 editorial checkbuooks. 

The details of my sales service are on the back 
of the map. 

Recently I've had a number of urgent bids for 
plays. If you've written a play, mention the fact 
when asking for the map. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York City 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 








ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


smnoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! 
sensational hit and not know it 
poem at once tor imr nedi ate 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., ae Ill. 


You may have a 
Send us your g.nal 
ynsideration§ and I KLE 











Meders Criminal lncestiiniien 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of pole 
procedure Never before has such vital infurmation for 
the detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 



















—WANTED— 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free book'et 
“Getting Ahead In Songwritir v4 which explains eve y h 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 


Write today! SONG SERVICE 





Dept. 4 333 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 






WRITER’s DIGEST 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine, 275 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachuetts. H. G. Tapply, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10¢ a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use yarns of 1500 to 2000 words on 
hunting, fishing, camping, sporting dogs, and 
conservation. Preferably with photographs or 
artwork for illustrative purposes. Use 500 to 
1000 word articles on conservation, photography, 
etc. Action photos are used, glossy prints at 


least 4x4; pays $2.00 and up for these. Poetry 
on sporting subject as listed above. Query be- 
fore submitting. Reports promptly. Pays 1'%e 


a word and up, on publication.” 
Hunting and Fishing in Canada, 702-3 Castle 
Bldg., 1410 Stanley Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. Ernest E, Shepard, Editor-in-Chief, 
Issued menthly; 15c¢ a copy; $1.50 a year 
(Canada), $1.75 a year (U. S.). “We use hunt- 
ing, fishing and allied true stories, with locale 
in Canada, or general interest outdoor articles 
that would have interest for Canadians. Length 
of feature stories and articles: 2000-2200 words; 
900-1200 words; 450 words. Also short stories 
of no specified length. Do not publish fiction 
at present, but may at some future date. Buy 
photographs for front cover, paying $2.50 for 


8x10 glossy prints. Use some poetry, but pay 
only in subscriptions for this. Reports in one 
month from receipt of material. Pays Vac a 


word, on publication.” 


M. A. C. Gopher Magazine, Minneapolis Ath- 


letic Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Camille 
Romig, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use fishing or camping 


stories of 1200 word maximum length to appeal 
to business executives whose hcbby is outdoor 
sports—humorous fiction of seasonal nature, 
Christmas, Easter, Fourth of July, with business- 
man or father as ‘hero.’ Use articles, 1200 word 
maximum, on outdoor sports, conservation 
(source must be given for conservation opinions), 
and hobbies. Must be written for masculine 
readers. Pays $2 a print for photographs, pay- 
ment being made on tenth of menth following 
acceptance. Copies of magazine containing 
or articles accepted will be mailed to 
author.” 


stories 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
cruise stories mainly and subjects of interest to 
yachtsmen—no more than 3000 or 4000 words in 
length. Primarily a pictorial magazine and must 
have first-class photographs for all articles and 
stories submitted. No fiction and no poetry. 
Reports in a month, at least. Pays lc a word 
(it all depends on the articles), and usually 
$5.00 each fer illustrations purchased separately.” 


National Bowlers’ Journal and Billiard Revue, 
506 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy. “We use illustrated 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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articles of not more than 1000 words on bowling 
and billiards or stories in which these sports 
are featured. Also news items and cartoons. 
Pays lc a word, photos extra, after publication.” 


Movie Magazines 


Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Laurence Reid, Editor, Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use interviews 
and articles about motion picture stars and 
players. Occasionally buy photographs. No 
poetry. Reports in one week. Pays on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Movie Story, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘Material written on 
assignment only.” 


Religious Magazines 


Catholic Mirror, P. O. Box 1570, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Michael J. Shea, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories, 1500 to 1800 words (an exceptional 
story, 2700 word limit) and articles, 600 to 1200 
words (prefer 750). Buy photographs, but 
very little poetry. Reports in thirty days. Pays 
$7.50 to $15.00 per story or article. 


Poetry Magazines 


Beat of Wings, 
San Diego, California. 


2264 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Alice Bellis, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Mimeographed publication. “We use 50 to 100 
words about poetry groups and 250 to 300 word 
articles about other ‘little poetry magazines.’ 
Reports in 14 to 30 days. No payment; con- 
tributors copy.” 


Trade Journals 


American Motorist, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
17th Street, Washington, D. C. Florence K. 
Buschmann, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are interested in gyp schemes 
affecting motorists. Must be factual. One thou- 


sand words or less. Use very little poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Pays lc a word.” 
Architect and Engineer, 68 Post Street, San 


Francisco, Cal fornia. Frederick W. Jones, Editor, 
“We are particularly interested at this time in 
articles and illustrations (on the Pacific Coast 
preferred) on War Housing, munition and ship 
building plants (exact locations naturally 
omitted), post-war housing, etc.” 

Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana. S. R. 
Guard, Editor. ‘“‘We use short stories of success 
in farming, under one thousand words. Livestock 
breeding and feeding articles. Pays lc a word; 
$2 for photos, on publication.” 
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PRIZE IDEAS FREE! 


More money can be made at home 
writing entries for Prize Contests than 
in any other way! PRIZE IDEAS can 
show you HOW. Dr. George Crane, 
eminent Psychologist, advises WRIT- 
ERS to practice their craft writing 
Contest entries. 


LET PRIZE IDEAS SHOW YOU 
HOW — FREE! 


Latest Issue is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. Write NOW for Con- 
test News and Details of Contests 
offering $75,000 in prizes—also How- 
To-Win Ideas and Entries That Won 
Prizes!! Just use a penny postcard. 


ALL-AMER:CAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


DEPT. D-10 WILLOW GROVE, PA. 











POETS! 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1942 PRIZE 


le RAM: Quar erly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contests, 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR 
SEL F Il. \NDROOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


TO SEND POEMS 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 











WRITER'S CONGRESS OFFERS 


Simplified Training in Creative Writing Through: 
Outlined survey of any one specific type of writing 
Detailed analysis ° 50 


Manuscript caticions. rewriting and marketing (up two 
Ee RPP Ptr tee ee te ee 1.00 
Typing service (with carbon) PATE ...-+eeeeeeeeees 20 
Write for details. 
WRITER'S CONGRESS 
P. ©. Box No. 41 . Louls, Mo. 











| MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-10 Thomaston, Maine 

















SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in songwriting. you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, ‘Songs From The Heart 
s all about our splendid service plan 
pra nang so highly Let 


many new song writers are a 


have helped othe vrite at 
your copy of our FREE INSPIRInG ROOKLET. 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 


204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. 53, 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 

MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 

your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for 
fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 


manuscripts. 

Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 
eNO CN WOIEB s 0:00 6 6000000 00's .» $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words................. 2.00 
ee WOE so o.h 0 0s ti 06 bce 3.00 
Oe WOE 6-0 .o 0:0'ea 00-0 0 06-08 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words..........ceceeee 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SIDE from Big-Time B’way produc- 


tion, is there no way for their 

scripts to crack the B’way Maginot 

line? Perhaps to be seen and snatched 
up by, say, movie scouts. 

Yes, there is. There are a few small 

theatres and outfits off Broadway which 


produce plays and command attention. 

These theatres are frankly 
experimental and co-op producing outfits. 
They are not the 
great nation of ours 
not do the 
which the 
wants. 

They produce the 
often with great 
their handicaps 
materials. 

Here is a list of these tryout theaters: 

New Schools. The Dramatic Workshop 
of this school is headed by Erwin Piscator, 
a famous German refugee director. During 
the last few years he has produced new 
experimental plays. He has a magnificent 
little auditorium. Also acting classes and 
playwriting classes and several directors to 
produce on their own here. He often gets 
famous actors to appear in his plays (for 
Sam Jaffe). Plays are done 
carefully, and last season one was picked 
up and transferred to 
tirety by the Shuberts. 

One of their most competent directors 
is James Light. He will read your script 
and give you considerate attention, and if 
he likes it, will produce and direct it 
himself. 

The Workshop produces everything from 
one-act plays to Chinese, reformation— 
almost any type of script. They look for 


tr yout groups, 


laboratories which this 
They do 
great research and pioneering 
theater so hungrily 


deserves. 
American 
“different” plays and 


considering 
and 


imagination, 


lack of 


money 


example, 


B’way in its en- 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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plays of quality, of high merit and mean- 
ing; with some philosophy to them. Not 
just entertaining. All this is not an 
analysis of the Dramatic Workshop and 
its merits and demerits. Just a quick 


introduction to the place. 66 W. 12th 
x, &. ¥. &. 

Blackfriars Guild. This group _pro- 
duced some of the finest little theater 


work last season. It is directed by Dennis 
Gurney, a scholarly gentleman of integrity. 
They have very good actors and their 
work has gotten high praise from the 
critics. They too produce plays with 
serious meaning. They happen to be look- 
ing for scripts right now. 316 W. 57th 
a. By a SS 


New Theater of Manhattan. This group 
is not so active now, yet has produced 
some famous plays in the past. For in- 
stance, “Bury the Dead.” It likes scripts 
with social messages, idealistic philosophy. 
Has some very fine actors. Because it has 
branches throughout the country and 
abroad, if it accepts your script you can 
be sure of multiple productions, lots of 
critical attention and publicity throughout 


the country. 133 W. 44th St. N. Y. C. 


Theater Showcase. A new organization 
right in the midst of B’way. It is a con- 
verted building, has almost 200 seats. Wil- 
liam Boyman is owner and director and he 
set up the theatre to tryout new plays. He 
also conducts classes for actors. He has 
been a director for many years, and this 
season helped William Saroyan direct his 
plays. His plays and direction have re- 
ceived good notices from the critics. He 
also gets producers and agents to come 
watch the shows. Just what arrangements 
he makes with the authors depends on the 
quality of a script. At the moment he is 
looking diligently for good scripts. 341 W. 
47th St., N.Y.C. 

American Actors Co. This group tries 
to produce plays of serious significance. It 
has a small theatre, competent directors 
and does some imaginative work. Mary 
Hunter, one of the directors, is always open 
to scripts. The acting is very good, and 
the critics have given the group excellent 
notices at times. 108 W. 16th St., N.Y.C. 





Beginners 


Only 
aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Degieness Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

Name 

Address 

BD carne donsasnesenmseouraemes DR ho iciisaws 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION, 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1.00 per short story under 
6,000 words covers sales consideration; brief criticism if un- 
acceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at a separate 
charge. Reading fee for shurt-shurts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings. Per- 
sonal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER ee, Be. 


ss. bag “gent 741 E. Culver 8t.) 
Own work wie to ‘near! O publications from top slicks through 
pulps. Clients have aot A the Post, Esquire, etc. 


SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


end us your song poems for our expert FREE 
CRITICISM’ You may have a song hit. America 
needs songs of all types now—and songs pay big 
dividends. Don’t delay—send us your song poems 
NOW! 








UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12. Salem. 











WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. 
Beginner’s work accepted. Stamped envelope 
must be enclosed for return. 


FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








P. O. Box 61 








Monastery 
Secrets 


. THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their facully 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
struggle. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 
of these rare teachings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
greattruths of these 
brotherhoods have 
descended through the 
ages. One of the preserv- 
ers of the wisdom of the 
Orient is the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood (not a re- 
ligious organization). They 
invile you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 
withits amazing revela- 
tions about these mys- 
teries of life. Address: 
Scribe P.P.R. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
: AMORC 
San Jose, Calif. 
U.S.A. 





Writer’s DIGEST 


One group we should mention however 
is the American Negro Theatre which pro- 
duces negro plays. It has some fine actors 
and a new stage just built. Does some good 
work. Director is Abram Hill who is an 
up and coming young playwright. 103 
135th St., N.Y.C. 

A new setup recently formed is the 
“Script Clinic,” organized by Leo Shull, 
with the aid of several directors and a 
group of actors. This group will try out 
playwrights’ scripts in a 150 seat theatre in 
the B’way sector. Playwrights will pay $100 
for having their 3-act script performed for 
two nights minimum, before an invited 
audience, including producers, agents, etc. 
The Clinic is a non profit making venture 
and the money will be divided among the 
actors, director, house, etc. for expenses. 
All of them will collaborate to steer 100 
sheets of paper onto the stage, successfully. 
Tickets will be distributed by the actors 
and the house. If the play is successful, it 
goes to a larger theatre and the playwright 
keeps al] his profits and prerogatives. The 
script clinic’s job is finished. 

This is a new experiment and many of 
the N. Y. play agents have already pledged 
to assist in productions. A lot of playrights 
and actors are fatigued by the B’way Black 
Bottom and have decided to give battle. 
Address of the “Script Clinic” is 111 W. 
45th St., N.Y.C. 

In this connection we should also men- 
tion a new play-reading troupe which starts 
its season some time in October. Director 
is Catherine Madigan, former theatre op- 
erator and director. Playwrights are 
charged $10 for a professional reading of 
their script on the stage by actors. 

An audience of playwrights and actors 
then dissects the play, a report is made up 
and given to the playwright. Once again, 
if the play has merit, there are possibilities 
of sale and production. Write Miss Madi- 
gan, c/o Genius Inc., 109 W. 45th St., 
N.Y.C. 

Next month we interview some of the 
most important playreaders in New York 
to see what they think of contemporary 
playwrights and the hundreds of scripts 
that are pouring into New York. 


Writer’s Digest is your. best intraduction whan. writing advertisers. 
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O, to be a green pea 
Sir: 

Could it be that the editor of Writer’s Dicest 
was fresh out of the kind of copy that usually 
goes to make up his excellent book? Is that the 
reason that he threw in The Summing Up by 
Somerset Maugham in the October 1942 issue? 

Somerset’s article is O. K. but I didn’t sub- 
scribe to W.D. to read the likes of it — or 
expect to see it there. 

You don’t open a can labeled peas and find 
tomatoes therein do you? Come, come! Let’s stay 
on the beam! 

Wa ter S. SKELTON, 
Rushville, Nebraska. 





Sir: 

It was indeed with pleasure that I read: The 
Summing Up, by that great author, Somerset 
Maugham. Such articles place your magazine 
among the greats and as long as you continue to 
publish such from time to time, you will add 
materially to your subscription list. 

He will perhaps, receive much criticism for 
his agnosticism and other philosophies, but with 
his mellowed summation comfortably stowed away 
in his mind, it will fall from him like rain on 
a window glass to evaporate again when the sun 
shines. 

Once more, I say, let’s have more such sum- 
mations by great authors. 

Swney B. Barnes, 
Editor — Civil Service Sentinel, 
505 East Wyoming Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Retain Your Rights 
Sirs: 

I think I’ve got something hot which would sell 
to a magazine, and maybe later to a movie. If I 
sold it to a magazine, would I still own movie 
rights? I don’t remember seeing anything about 
magazine articles, but then I am a comparatively 
new reader of the WD. If you have had articles 
lately on the subject, pass on the frost. I can 
take it as well as the guy in Texas. Your mag. 
is super from the word go! 

M. PFEFFER, 
3811 Morganford Rd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
e If you sell “first American Serial rights only” 
to a magazine you own all other rights; if you 
sell “all rights” to the magazine you are a dead 

















Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for ma- 
terial. The buying market is 
red hot... but you’re not 
satisfying the demand. 
Perhaps you're pressing, try- 
ing too hard, perhaps you're 
stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write 
in that free, natural style of 
yours. 

Don’t worry about editing or 
marketing or sales. That may 
be what's tightening you up. 
Worrying is my job. Writing 
is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, 
and let’s go to town on the 
typewriter. I'll take care of 
the output ...in the “checky” 
way that counts. 


FEES 


$1 to 1,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25.000 words 
$2from 1.000te 3.000 words $10 frem 25.000 to 50.000 words 
$3 from 3.000 to 6.000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4 from 6,000to 10,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 

$5 from 10,000 te 15,000 words 


Fee based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% cemmission. 


| GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 











injun.—Ed. 
The Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pwhlished by the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 22, No. 12. Entered es second class master, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A, 
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MOTHER OF 4 EARNS $1,000 
ON HER WRITING 


‘“‘Without jeopardizing our home life a 





bit, I have been able to earn $1,000 
since graduating from N. I. A. If I 
had not the responsibility of four 
small children, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure I 
uld have made much more. After 
y two lessons I sold a garden 
to Baltimore American. The 

} I, A. way makes writing child’s 
play.’"—Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


"How dol get my Start 


as a Writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.’”” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 
Gain experience, the “‘know how.’’ Understand how to 


use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your bp ry grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critic Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don't ‘tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style? We don’t give you rules and 


theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily our 


stories are then returned to us and we 
put them under the microscope, so to 





speak. sige agg | pointed out. Sugges- WAR MAKES 
tions are made. Soon you discover you 
are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that pro- WRITERS 


fessional touch. You acquire a natural, 


easy approach. You can see where you has 


Every war 
launched or mark- 


are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, are. a oe 
one seldom knows the real reason for aco as ik Sond AE 
the rejection; they have no time to chia anne fee 
waste giving constructive criticism td £ ack ae 

fhe N tells you where yx pcg eed as 
are wrong, and why, and shows you gonn Suchan 
feat to do about it Laurence Stall- 
wat to ’ ings, Willa Cath- 
er, Ernest Hem- 

A Chance To Test ingway, Edna 
Ferber, Irvin S. 

Yourself Cobb. Fannie 

Hurst. This war 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test may be your gold- 
tells whether you possess the funda- en opportunity to 
mental qualities necessary to success- express yourself! 
ful writing—acute observation, — Send today for 
matic instinct, imagination, etc rll your N.I.A. Writ- 














enjoy taking this test. It’s thy rust ing Aptitude Test. 
mail the coupon below and see what Special terms and 
our Editors think about you. News- privileges for U. S. 
paper Institute of America, One Park Service Men. 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 
Seeeeee biti tt htt ttt tL Li LitllillltTliti tty | 
Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, November. 
Miss ) 
Mrs 
Mr. j 
Address 
(all 








correspondence confidential, _ 


No salesman will call 7T562) 
Copyright 1941, 


Newspaper Institute of America. 


Jack London's advice 
Sir: 

You did a swell job in the October’s WrirEr’s 
Dicest when you published the philosophy of 
life of Somerset Maugham under the title “The 
Summing Up.” I would like to see more articles 
along this line. 

It was Jack London who advised the begin- 
ning writer to have a philosophy of life before 
starting to write anything. He said it didn’t make 
any difference how bad or good the philosophy 
may be just as long as the beginning author had 
one and stuck to it. 

Irvin H. Capy, 
118 Park Place, 
Alpena, Michigan. 
® For the story of an author who had none, see 
page 11.—-Ed. 





“Cooperative” Publisher 


Sir: 

Inclosed please find a letter from “The House 
of Field.” 

Do you know anything about these people? 
They wrote to me asking for MSS. I told them 
what I had, but stated that I was not interested 

“Vanity” publications. 

Would you suggest that I send them these two 
scripts, or not? Thanking you for past favors, 
I am, 

Bette C. Ewine, 
4875 Victoria Avenue, 
Riverside, California. 
¢ This house issues a number of titles based on 
the author paying the publisher a sum of money 
and therefore we do not list them as a market. 
—Ed. 





Circulating Library Novels 
Sir: 

Our own editorial requirements in the circu- 
lating library are in brief as follows: 

We publish historical ranch Western, mystery 
stories and love stories from 60,600 to 65,000 
words in length. Except in the case of the mys- 
teries we do not like first person narrative; and 
except in the case of Westerns we prefer our 
stories to have a contemporary and preferably 
American background. 

Our love stories are of two types; light ro- 
mances suitable for public libraries, etc., and 
somewhat more sophisticated novels particularly 
adapted for circulating libraries. We prefer to 
judge stories on the basis of completed manu- 
scripts rather than on synopsis alone, and wel- 
come the work of new writers if we find it 
suitable. Particularly in the case of the love 
stories we publish quite a number nowadays with 
the background of the current War. 

Auice SACHS, 
Phoenix Press, 
419 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 
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Alr-War staff 


Sir: 

Will you please be good enough to put in a 
little note that Columbia Publications wants air 
war stuff for their magazine Sky Raiders. Rates 
from Y2c to lc, payment promptly on publica- 
tions. Shorts of 3,000 to 5,000 words and novel- 
ettes up to 7,500. Specify prompt reading. 

Also make mention of the fact that we are 
publishing a companion magazine to Ideal Love, 
the title of which is Gay Love Stories and that 
we are in the market for material. Same require- 
ments as Ideal Love. 

Louis H. SivBerKk.eir, 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 





Bouquet to Doran 
Sir: 

May an unknown, with perhaps two dozen 
small sales to his credit, crash this column, and 
at the same time, toss a well deserved bouquet 
toward Robert K. Doran, who guides the des- 
tinies of the Victorian a very well put up little 
Catholic monthly published by Father Baker’s 
boys, at Lackawanna, New York? 

It seems like authors who make up the Catholic 
Market, always overlook this little number which 
is a vertitable paradise for beginners. 

“Ring the bell” here, and you will get a build 
up and send off complete with picture, auto- 
biography, etc., that will do much for your 
morale. Of course this doesn’t mean that this is 
all they pay off in — because they stand ready 
and willing to meet rates of any comparable issue 
on any Market. 

Articles of from 500 to 1,200 words are given 
special preference. And they should be on timely 
subjects that will help the family and aid indi- 
viduals to drive a straighter course. 

Just to give you an idea as to Bob’s square- 
ness: Last Summer I suggested an article on the 
merits of sports to youngsters. Got the “green 
light” and promptly thumped it out. It “bounced” 
but attached to it was a swell letter of suggested 
changes. I made these and tucked it back in the 
mail slot. Results: Acceptance, check and a peach 
of a letter complimenting me on re-write job. 

Biase J. De Leo, 
529 Elm Court, Warren, Ohio. 





Up Ethel 
Sir: 

Is today my red letter day? I’ll say, with most 
of the credit going to your A-1 magazine. 

I’ve sold my first love pulp (that’s right, the 
very first one I’ve written) to Dell Publishing 
Company for $55.00. I’m so delighted that I’m 
spinning like the propellers on a Spitfire. Maybe 
it’s because I haven’t done much writing yet. 

Etruet R. CuLierton, 
2114 Wharton Street, 
Covington, Louisiana. 





E. G. MORRIS AGENCY 


SEVEN EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
RADIO-DRAMA e@ FOREIGN BOOKS 
ALBERT A. OSTROW BORIS SKOMOROWSKY 


BOOKS - STORIES - ARTICLES- MOTION PICTURES-PLAYS 





Representing professional writers in all fields—pulp— 
smooth paper—literary, etc., at the usual 10%. Pre. 
senting the best, personal, practical help for beginners 
as follows: 

Stories and articles: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 
words; 00 from 2000 to 5000; 75c per 1000 there- 
after to 10,000. Special rates for books. RADIO: $5.00 
to 12 pages; $7.50 to 25 pages. COLLABORATION 
COURSES in each field $25.00 per month. Fees and 
return postage must accompany all submissions—in- 
quiries invited. 


EVERY POSSIBLE HELP FOR EVERY TYPE OF WRITER 

















I can’t thank you enough for your help on my story. 
It just sold to Romantic Story for $140! I read your 
book to pep me up when I’m low; it’s wonderful! 

—Ruth M. Powell. 


THE BEST WRITING BOOK AT ANY PRICE 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


| criticize confessions at $i per thousand words. 
Send me yours for a good workout. 


MRS, ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
457 West 57th Street, New York City 














CASH IN ON CONTESTS! 


Shepherd Students are winning in the big 
commercial prize contests! Their recent 
Major Prizes include: 

$2,000 Bond (Hudson Tissue) 

$500 Bond (Vegetole Shortening) 

$500 Bond (Old Spice) 

4 $500 Bonds (Staley Starch) 

$1,000 Bonds (Procter & Gamble) 

$1,000 Bond (Kroger Coffee) 

16 $1,000 Prizes (Old Dutch Cleanser) 
You, too, can win! The inexpensive “SHEP- 
HERD PERSONAL COACHING COURSE IN 
CONTEST TECHNIQUE” will bring you 
the secrets of winning that are winning 
for America’s biggest Winners, who re- 
cently voted the Shepherd School best for 
the 4th straight year. 


FREE HELP 


See for yourself! As a foretaste, I offer you 
a gift copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” 
This Bulletin will bring you the latest news 
of the new Fall contests .. . winning tips 
and techniques ... and timely, valuable 
Winning Entries in recent contests. 


Write NOW. A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for ‘'the free Bulletin."' 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Market put 


PLAN FOR ANOVEL!— | =: 0 


| About October 10th there appeared on the the 


| Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way of ° : = di 
| lite of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may carry, it newsstands the first issue of a new digest-size edi’ 
tter than a short story y NC VRITING A . ’ . . 
| is a day-by-day guidance throu agh qo note- oaee. | womens magazine — titled SHE, 100 pages, 15c, o 
| organizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char i i ° a 
acters; plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for and readily recognizable as the most outstanding 
| dramatic emphasis, first draft, and revision. Easy to fol- magazine of its particular type in the field. hac 
| low, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that will | i P 
sell; and the book must sell, for your written faith will | Articles, stories and short features for forth. ma 
help others who cannot write theirs. 3 ° ‘or 
coming issues are wanted at once. y 
Write for free particulars : i fine 
SHE is designed to appeal to the modem 
ANNE HAMILTON woman of more than average intelligence. It is Bir 
ersonal, intimate, ch i - . : 
Literary Specialist P wee oe =e © allenging, thought Provok Sir 
ing, sophisticatedly entertaining. 


| ‘ 253.9 2 - 
| Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


| 745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. | SHE wants: or 
: ARTICLES: On women’s everyday problems, 


VERSATILE ROUN DTRIP ENVELOPES romance, sex, self-improvement, the social graces, ( 























patanegee hi (Patent Pending) health, marriage, careers and related subjects : 
En by U. 8. Post O@% ’ thi > i i 
ea onset convenient eal ip simp yea rated which appeal to alert, thinking women, both é 
Group No: 3-29 envelopes tor book ~length rah or dat manuscripts young and old. Those written with a light touch | 
Postage to your ‘sone. deductable is equivalent Value from are generally preferable, though good, straight- | 
aa. mapa Ab = _ from-the-shoulder treatment is sometimes even 
“T'S IN " : 

20388. Tate st. better. Stodgy sedateness is out. Length: 1,000 to 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes Angeles, Calif, $000 wards 

= = } 3 





FICTION: Problem stories with a strong 
dramatic pull. Sophisticated but not oversexy 
romance, done with a light, humorous touch; not 
frothy trivia, but credible, entertaining stories 
with flesh-and-blood characters. First or third 
person. Length: 2,000 to 5,000 words, with an 
occasional story up to 10,000 if it seems par- 






ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 














PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING : . an 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3058 Chicago, U. $. A. ‘ticularly suitable. 
SHORT FEATURES: Self-evaluation quizzes M 
and questionnaires, original test-yourself ideas 
RADIO WRITING and other entertaining features. Length: up to 
1,000 words. 
OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well SHE does not want: Articles on beauty treat- 
as to the free lance fraternity, to protect h hold hi i ki fashi child 
the good name of writers with radio continuity eR, SEEN ae, CORN, SONS Se Soe Is 
editors by sending on only professional looking emery Si 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations PAYMENT: 1 to 3 cents a word, on publica- 
buying radio continuity from free lance writ- tion. Acceptance or rejection within two weeks su 
ers at good rates. of receipt of manuscript. Publication within two si 
RADIO WRITING months of acceptance. bd 
by Peter Dixon $2.50 Transradio News Features, Inc. is the publisher In 
aati 4 = tediee $2.50 of the magazine. Address manuscripts: Editor of th 
RADIO wantin, 7 ’ SHE, Transradio News Features, 52] Fifth I 
by Max Wylie $3.75 Avenue, New York, N. Y. be 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING W. G. QuisENnBERRY. B 
by Ralph Rogers... $1.00 be 
a eae pre 50¢ Canadian Markets 4 
Order your copy today, and cash in on this Sir: h 
lively market. I read the letter from William J. McNulty on ti 
“the fearfully low rates offered by some Canadian I 
WRITER'S DIGEST - - ~ - Cincinnati, Ohio publications,” and I have been wondering if some 
writers will get an idea that Canada offers no = 
CONSTRUCTIVE HELP well paying market, when, as a matter of fact, 
BRINGS SALE AFTER SALE! Increases sales of short there is a swell market there. I know that 
stories, books, articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, Maclean’s, ably edited by H. Napier Moore, pays 
ae sade Gin le, ae ane LA a two cents a word. I know I was paid such for a 
jn A and $1 for unique criticism and recom- serial “Turn Back The Clock,” which appeared 
RALPH W. WHITE, caritic-acent last year, and I never have received any better 
21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown, Mass., Phone WAT 7620 or more courteous editorial] treatment. 
The help you've always wanted. Try it! I did read there is, now, a Canadian tax on all 
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monies received by a writer. The same firm that 
puts out Maclean’s also publishes a first class 
woman’s mag, Chatelaine. Since these, as well as MAREN ELWOOD M. A. 
on the the mag Mr. McNulty complains ‘about, are 
gest-size edited and published from Toronto, I figure his AGENT © LITERARY ADVISER @ CRITIC 
es, 15¢ words might possibly mislead about a high class Writing instr. Univ. of Calif. since 1934 
tanding Canadian magazine company. Writers who have author of 
had direct dealings know all this, but there are CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
- forth. many writers who have never tried to sell be- tly Cantina F ‘ii 
yond our own borders and may be missing a very nes Eee nr roms 
fine and profitable experience. Recommended by Book-of-the-Month Club 
— Joun Wmstacu, Rhinebeck, N. Y. . 
- It is 
Bingo 
prom | PROFESSIONAL 
Herewith is an announcement which is being TRAINING 
sent out today to the newspapers and magazines. 
oblems, Harry Steeger and Harold Goldsmith, owners FOR WRITERS 
graces, of a string of 32 magazines of the pulp fiction e 
ubjects variety, announced today that they have pur- me dati: ; . " Pm 1d 
, both chased from William T. Dewart, all the rights, a ee a 
- touch titles and interest in the magazines owned by SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE 
raight- the Frank A. Munsey Company. Leader of the ARTICLE AND FEATURE WRITING 
; even group is Argosy, famous for its Horatio Alger SCREEN RADIO 
000 to background. ; ENGLISH for WRITERS 
The Argosy, at one time published in tab- MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
strong loid form, was the keystone of the vast fortune initia’ aiid cain 
ersexy left by the late Frank A. Munsey and is the ct iiadieeaniedilinariteaaaiincaaaiiiedss 
h; not most popular magazine of its kind in the field. a 
stories Mr. Munsey started it in 1882 and Mr. Steeger For information, write MAREN ELWOOD 
third announced that the January, on sale November 6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
th an 25th, would be a special 60th anniversary. Hollywood California 
$ par- Al Gibney will come to Popular Publications in 
an executive capacity to be announced later. —, 
nian hag aad 9 ay details will be given to your ROGET'S THESAURUS 
Sila Miss Bradfield for December publication. 00P i 
“+ Harry STEEGER, President, - hr : a ni 
by . e greatest textbo e eC or ulding a writer’s 
Popular Publications, Inc. seve, phrasing aad opeabuless into professional 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. smoothness. 
— WRITER'S DIGEST 
child. Is It too late? 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sir: ——— - 
blica- When the final issue arrived of my expired < 
weeks sub. to W. D. I had made up my mind not to A Complete MS Service 
1 two sink another dollar into a renewal. But, like a Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, | secre- 
. ? tarial assistance. Thorough, prompt, expert. yping at 
woman often does, I changed my mind and sank fc par 1000-10-00 words. Special rates on book-lengths 
lisher in another $1. In the very first renewal copy ee ne eee 
or of there was a market tip from Dell, to which WRITERS’ WORLD 
Fifth I responded by submitting a Ms. that had slum- Box 345 Telephone—Uaion a ome Se 
bered in my desk drawer of duds for 15 years. L _ 
Back in 1927 I wrote the thing about a month aes 
before our wedding in the fond hope it’d sell for “RE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 
enough so the wife and I could honeymoon to 
299 ur A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
the Falls. It didn’t sell, and we didn’t get the sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
honeymoon. But now, as a result of that market ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Am tip, it went for $54.00. So that was the best $1 | Send one pod pow Kage: ccm a 
lan I ever sunk into anything. 
D., ILL. 
ome W. P. Scurasum, Balaton, Minn. 518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, 
; no 
- STORIES - ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS 
that 
ang Here are so f th ults: If you want results — get competent aid! 
or a e@ $1,230.00 for —< a “y Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
ared e $750 00 Advance 0 e heey The fee is very low. We know we can help you tool 
ter e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. ofbook! PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
@ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! Manuscript Placement for Authors 
: all e A BEST SELLER BOOK! 55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
screen stories . . . also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 




















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 
words, minor corrections. Poetry lc per line. Book 
lengths 35c-30c per 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STRERT 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 





[YOUR POEMS WILL SELL | 


month, six of my pupils netted from poetry $250, 
$130, ‘3100, $36, $24 and $20. Let me help you do as well. 
or 25 years I have taught poets. versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils. ranging from be- 








| 


ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspond- 
ence. My Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Hand- 
book are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. 

Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 











MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully a, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 


P. ©. Box 58 (A) St. George, N. Y. 


[BIG DIME'S WORTH 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of “Plot Genie’ and “‘Article 
Writing Made Easy’ *‘—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write A Book in Six Days 
Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
. How to Write Your Life Story 
10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and 
mn ‘Article Writing Made Easy” sent free upon request. 


1 
GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c Sppply,innumeranle 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLUi GENIE System, 
Enclose dime or stamp: 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 40, “— Sunset Bivd., Holtyweed, Calif. 
@lease state if you own Plot Ge 
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New trade journal 
Sir: 

We are happy to advise that The Draftsman 
will make its bow with the October issue. 

We can use articles with a technical slant, 
appertaining to architecture, engineering, draft. 
ing, and the war industry. 

Also articles or stories of a general nature hay- 
ing a technical slant. 

Liberal rates commensurate with the value of 
article in the judgment of our editors, will be 
paid on acceptance. 

Ross D. Stevens, Editor, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Trade Journal Correspondents 
Sir: 

We need correspondents in Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Boston, Norfolk, 
Va., Savannah, Ga., Pensacola, Fla., and Texas 
points. 

From the larger northern cities we want cover- 
age of the seafood markets, wholesale and retail, 
seafood restaurants, frozen seafood merchandisers 
and other users of Southern seafood; we also 
want coverage on Northern fish producers who 
ship to Southern markets. 

Note: No sport fishing items. Correspondents 
should write for instructions and sample copy. 

WarrEN GLEason, Editor, 
Southern Fisherman, 
Pan-American Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





Between Covers! 
Sir: 

My old literary shipmate, Dick Wetjen, has 
suggested I write you to convey the earth-shaking 
tidings that I have a book coming off the press 
next month. 

Frankly, I have not suffered like Eric Thane 
(Aug. W.D.), nor do I bear a burning message 
like the earnest Mr. Kenneth Davis. Mine has 
been the simple routine of deciding to go into 
the writing business, buying a typewriter, sub- 
scribing to Writrer’s Dicest, and setting off 
down the long trail of rejection slips, (there were 
over a hundred and fifty at the last count), until 
the bumps begin to disappear a little with a sale 
here and there, first pulp, then slick, and then 
finally this book which has yet to prove whether 
it was worth the candle. 

To refresh your memory I am the guy who 
stirred up all that windy talk about New York — 
to go or not to go — which was thoroughly aired 
in your columns awhile back, and which left me 
with a backwash of scurrilous correspondence 
with which I am still dealing. 

The title, “Footsteps In The Sea,” by the way, 
will have to be changed. My agent tells me it 
was used obscurely several years ago. At this 
writing it looks as if the Penn people will use my 
alternate suggestion, “And Banners Streaming.” 

Yours for a contented list of subscribers. 

Reese WoLre, 
Belvedere, California. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Western Novel Contest 


1. To the author of the western novel 
which, in the opinion of the judges, is most 
suitable for publication, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., publishers of SILVER STAR 
westerns, and Street and Smith, publishers 
of Western Story Magazine, agree to pay, 
upon the announcement of the winner, 
$1,500. Of this sum $500 will be paid on 
account of all royalties earned by the book 
and $1,000 for all serial rights. 


2. It is understood that Street and Smith 
shall control all serial rights and Dodd, 
Mead and Company, all book rights. 


3. The editorial staffs of the two publish- 
ing houses shall act as judges. Their deci- 
sion must be regarded as final and binding 
and they shall reserve the right to reject 
any or all of the manuscripts submitted. 

The aim of the two publishers in initi- 
ating this contest is to give to new writers, 
and to those whose talent has not heretofore 
been sufficiently recognized, a unique op- 
portunity to make a name for themselves 
in the western story field. Furthermore, 
they aim to develop the best of “western” 
writing. Dodd, Mead and Company, pub- 
lishers of books, founded in 1839, and 
Street and Smith, publishers of magazines, 
founded in 1855, are among the oldest in 
their respective fields. 


4. Street and Smith and Dodd, Mead 
and Company are to have first offer of the 
winning author’s next two full length novels 
on terms to be arranged. It is hoped that a 
number of stories other than the winner 
may be accepted by them for publication 
on terms agreeable to the authors, as serials 
or as books or both. 


3. The competition closes on Fuly 31, 
1943. In all cases,. manuscripts must be 
original and written in the English lan- 
guage, and should not be less than 65,000 
words in length and neatly typewritten with 
double spacing and on one side of the paper 
only. 


6. Manuscripts should be sent to either 
Street and Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, or to Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
with a letter explaining that the manu- 


SECOND SALE 
THRILL! 


(AND STILL A STUDENT) 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A couple of months ago 
Prentice M. Thomas, one of 
our students, got his first sale 
thrill. We sold for him a story 
written for one of his course 
assignments. And now we 
have given him a second sale 
thrill — by placing another 
story written as a course as- 
signment. And he is still not 
finished with this course! 

"Your course is the stuff," wrote Mr. 
Thomas after his first sale. "I turned to your 
course for one last stab at the writing busi- 
ness .. . after a few short hours of actual 
work, | reached the Fifth Assignment which 
called for the first complete story. The 
groundwork had been so solidly laid that the 
writing was no task at all." 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phraze has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very fir.t stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowe:t paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on Jack Woodford's famous TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satlsfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories 
of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
— AND ERROR. 

RE eiainud<aseescutueeswhaciatiins ebieaian tin deiNereeen 








P, M. Thomas 
First and Second 
sales—via SSW. 





(Approved as @ correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 








¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 

gq Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - - - - = = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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script is entered in the contest. Contestants 
will be informed of the receipt of the man- 
uscript. It will be examined as promptly 
as possible, and if not suitable, will be re- 
turned forthwith by express collect. 

7. All manuscripts, even though unsuc- 
cessful in winning the prize, are to be con- 
sidered as offered to the respective pub- 
lishers, both for book and/or magazine pub- 
lication, on terms to be mutually arranged. 





$1,000.00 War Poetry Contest 

1. Any member of the Armed Forces of 
The United States of America may submit 
one or more original selections of poetry. 

2. Every selection must be accompanied 
by the full name of the author together 
with his mailing address (subject of course 
to military regulations) and the name and 
address of his nearest relative. 

3. All prize-winning selections will be 
included in a volume to be published by 
A. S. Barnes & Company and will become 
the property of the publishers. 

4. All entries submitted must bear a post- 
mark dated not later than February Ist, 
1943. If this.contest is successful, a second 
contest will be announced at a future date. 

5. All entries must be sent to Prize Award 
Committee, c/o A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 
West 44th Street, New York. 

The Prize Award Committee: Daniel 
Henderson, Grantland Rice, John Kieran. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


ARE AAOR ssc sssscasansed cvineversvernvaneetesvisenne $250.00 
RIE co ica od csicciosecus eopwenncnoeranenes 100.00 
SURI i anstnce fasicendlseunassbeisaes 50.00 

Honorable mention to 120 addi- 
tional poems @ $5.00 each........ 600.00 
$1,000.00 





Brooklyn Writer's Club 
Sir: 

One of our members has made the Post! The 
October 24 issue is carrying “How to Get a 
Good Night’s Sleep” by Beatrice Schapper. Yes, 
indeed, we’re all puffed up about it. 

We are open for new memberships. Most of 
us subscribe to the Dicest and recommend it to 
new writers. We meet in Lower Manhattan. 

PAULINE BLoom, 
Brooklyn Writer’s Club, 
767 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





TO SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 


“Why don't you charge for reading?” 


This question is asked me every so often . . . The 
answer is simple . . . A majority of scripts sent to 
literary analysts show little promise . . . I am, con- 
sequently, unwilling to charge for merely telling 
such writers that their stuff lacks essential require- 
ments . . . The stories are returned with comments 
and as the advice is gratuitous I hope it may be 
regarded as a genuine desire to help . . . How, 
then, does my service compensate me? . - 
charge and receive fees as a constructive critic on 
the limited number of scripts I accept for analysis 
. . « It may also interest you to know that although 
I’m not an agent working for a commission, I occa- 
sionally bring to the attention of editors, clients’ 
stories which have especial merit. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 811 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
BN oss ackbsd sun ddad daysbssadansoeaensawne seen 


TSE OF EE ETT OT EERE Pe ee 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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FINAL 
NOTICE | 


During August and September I awarded 
free prize periods of my help to sixteen new 
writers through my Ninth Annual Beginners’ 
Contest. Eleven of these prize winners have 
already received one or more checks for 
stories I helped them write and sell. Here’s 


NOVEMBER IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 
TO EARN LEADING AGENCY HELP—FREE 
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The Caricature Marke; 
ee i ———], By RUSELL Cany 
Grose of the Model Tj 
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A few of my clients’ 
magazine appearances 
during October. First 













































what three of them have to say: 


_ “Thank you for your 
invaluable criticism and 
guidance which have re- 
sulted in sales. What 
could be more encourag- 
ing than the three checks 
I have received from you 
in unbelievably rapid 


succession? 
: -Adele Hall 
2nd Prize Winner, Aug 





“You are the third agent- 
critic I tried. The others told 
me what was wrong with my 
tripe—you are the only one 


who ever told me what to do 
ahoue it. And more important, 
the only one who sold my 


Stories after I made the recom- 
mended repairs.” 

E. Halleran 
Ist Prize Winner, Sept., 1942, 


“The sales you've made for 
me settle once and for all that 
old stickler, ‘Do I need an 
agent?’ I do—and you're it. 
Let’s gol’’ 

—Maurine Gee 
lst Prize Winner, Aug., 1942, 





column, slicks; second 
column, pulps. 


For 19 years I have been developing new writers like these into big 
names whose work I am selling to Saturday Evening Post, Cosmo- 
politan, Collier's, Ladies’ Home Fournal, This Week, Liberty, 
Esquire, American Magazine, etc., down through the entire range 
of magazines including the confession, true detective, and pulp 
markets. And of course the leading book publishers. 


Very likely you could succeed, too—if you had the same help that 
these writers are getting: professional agency consideration of each 
story, pointing out faults, offering constructive suggestions, showing 
you “how” as well as “why”, and finally selling to editors I know 
personally and see daily. 


During November I will select the eight new writers whose work 
shows the most promise, and will give them my help as indicated 
below, entirely free except for my regular agency commission on sales: 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within I yr. (value).....$ 500.00 


2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 mos. (value)... 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 mos. ei ial 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (value 50.00 
5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 word: (2 prizes, each worth $25. . ee 50.00 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)...... 25.00 

Total Value of Prizes Each Month... . .$1,000.00 


The Beginners’ Contest is open to writers who have 
not sold more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts dur- 
ing 1942. All you need do to enter is to submit at 
least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency 
service, at my regular reading fee rates to = write rs 
of $1.60 per thousand words up to 5,000; scrints 
5,000 to 11,000, the fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 
words and 75c for each additional thousand. Special 
rates on novelets and books. For these fees your 
unsalable scripts receive detailed, constructive criticism, 
as well as revision and replot advice on those which 
can be made salable; salable stories are immediately 
recommended to actively buying editors. 


Full Contest information, my booklet Practical 
Literary Help, and latest Market Letter on request. 







ChuqustLenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 








